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ABSTRACT 

Baaed on the experiences of six organizations, this 
manual aims to help assistance groups who work to change the way 
schools actually treat children. Assistance group members can include 
principal or teacher advisotrs, curriculum consultants, group process 
facilitators, dissemination or- staff development specialists, parent 
trainers or organizers, and child advocates. The organizations 
studied were AFRAM A^ssociates, Center for New Schools, Creative 
Teaching Workshop, Institute for the Development of Educational 
Activities (/i/D/e/A/) , Rural Education Program, and United Bronx 
Parents. The manual's introduction describes the arrangement and use 
of the document, while the first section discusses general patterns 
that occur in all aspects of building effective assistance groups, 
such as time management, firmness or flexibility in pursuing goals, 
and awareness of how human systems work. Each of the next seven , i 
sections covers an area of assistance group activity (that is, a' 
"puzzle"), discussing from 6 to, 22 critical tasks Cor "puzzle 
pieces") in assistance activities and providing exercises for rating 
oneself on the tasks and for finding ways to improve jtask 
p€frf ormance^. The seven activities include forming the assistance 
group, leading and managing it, refining school improvement 
strategies, developing the advisor's role, building client 
relationships, providing assistance, and raising. funds. 
(Author/RW) 
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Teacher advisor Valarie James ctonvinces 
a workshop full of elementary\ school 
^teachers to make a toy bird from A coat 

hanger, to balance the bird on a pdp bottle", 
. and to ailalyze what Happens when you change 
.the bird's shape. Several teachers\are 
initially hostile, but they gradually become 
absorbed in experimentation. " This ^sn'.t 
just a make-it-and-take-it workshop , "\ Valarie 
later explained. "I'm trying to help 
teachers discover something about thei): own 
learning style and fears about learning. As 
I work with them pver a period of month 
I'll keep bringing them back to feflect 
this experience." 

A group of school principals has come 
together to share concerns. Gradual lyV 
Tony Dellasandro, the group's advisor, guioes 
the conversation away from lunchroom, sched-\ 
ules and playground supervision to some 
touchier subjects. "The pressure is iust to^s 
great for me ." one principal remarks quietly.V 
"Last night at 5 p.m., I wasn't going to come^ 
back to school this morning." "A principal," 
added another, "is a person who knows nothing 
but must pretend he knows everything. Any 
question I ask is seen as a sign of incom- 
petency." 

Bill Grady, apparent advisor, sits iuja 
parent meeting in Arkansas that is 'being 
held in one parent's living room. "We always 
like to meet with parents in their homes at 
firsts not in the school s" Bill explains, 
"because parents have more confidence when 
they're on their own ground." 




PRACTICAL AD^ 
FOR' ASSISTANCE Gl 

In each of these situations, experienced 
advisors ^re working to make schoobs change. 
Each advisor is part of an assistancexgroup 
— that i's, a group that help's'^teacher'^ 
principals. "parents, or some combinatiorKof 
these client groups bfring about changes irl^ 
local schools ^ (Definitions of "assistano^ 
group" and other key terms appear on the ne: 
page. ) 



The assistance^ group 
improving the school 
thought-out methods 
When Valarie James r 
hostile question, or 
the parent meeting t 
living room, they dr 
improving the school 
their respective ass 



fixes on some goals for 
s and develops carefully 
for pursuing those goals* 
esponds to a teacher's 

Bill Grady insists that 
ake place in someone '§ 
aw on strategies for 
s_ carefully developed by 
istance groups. 



This handbook was written t 
assistance groups profit fr 
of several groups we studie 
some substantial success. 
manual for assistance groups who work to 
change' the way local schools actually trea^fc 
children day-to-day. 



o help other 
om the experience 
d that had had 
It is a practicaj[ 
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There's a lot to be learji^d 
ence of effective grou^. 
cip^il advisor, teacher advi 
consultant, staff developme 
group process facilitator, 
specialist, parent trainer. 



from the experi- 
If you are a prin- 
sor , curriculum 
nt specialist, 
dissemination 
, parent organizer, 
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KEY TEEMS USED IN THIS HANDBOOK 



adv isor s 



assis tance 
group 



assis tance 
^roup 
leadership 



. cl ient s 
and client 
groups 

critical 
task 



direct , 
face -to- face , 
or ort-site 
assistance 



The members of the assistance group 
who carry out the direct assistance, 
working face-to-face with clients^ 

A group that is' based inside or 
outside a local school district ' 
whose major purpose is to prov'ide 
direct as sis tance. 

•The top leader or leaders of an 
assistance group who bear major 
responsibility for leading the 
organization as a whole. 

The individuals and groups who 
receiv^ direct assistance — school . 
principal s , teachers , parents, or 
some combination. 

A task identified by our research as 
crucial to the effectiveness of the 
assistance group. 

Assistance to teachers, principals, 
and/or parents to bring about changes 
in the way specific local schools 
treat children. The help is, pro- 
vided primarily through contact with 
the teachers, principals, or par- 
ents over a period of several years. 



human The network of formal and informal 
system responsibilities, rules, understand- 
or social ings, expectations, etc., that bind 
system people together in an organization 
— including schools, school dis- 
tricts, and assistance groups. 

school A particular school, including its 
community staff, plus the students, parents, 
school district departments, inde- 
pendent organizations, social agen- 
cies, and everyone else who has a 
stake in the operation of this 
school . 

school An assistance group's overall plan 
improvement for improving t^he' schools , which 
strategy, specifies what is wrong, how school 
communities can be changed to 
address these problems, and what the 
assiscance group should do 'to bring 
about these changes. 
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child advocate, or anyone else who works as 
part^of an assistance group, we think you can 
become more effective if yoyr actively analyze 
your daily activities alonR the lines we 
suggest in the chapters that follow ^ 

HOW WE GOT HERE 

By what right do we give this advice? 

In the early 1970s, ve began to recognize 
wKat many others were coming to understand aj^ 
the same time: all the new money ^ new 
programs, and new laws that were supt>osed to 
improve public education' weren't havinR much 
effect on local schools * Life in schools and 
classrooms was' going on pretty much as it 
always had. A school superintendent expressed 
the problem well when she said, "If it didn't 
happen with the kids, it didn't happen." 
Much of the time it didn't* 

We began to look around fo» places where it 
was "happening with the kids," especially 
with kids whom mafny- had ^iven up on : poor, 
black, and Hispanic children. We found 
inner-city schools where students had above- 
average reading skills, schools in the South 
Bronx where Puerto Rican children and their 
fatnilies were treated with^ great respect, an 
all~black school in Dayton where teams of 
teachers had developed an individualized 
program sparkling with creativity and excite- 
ment . We believed we saw som^ reasons why 
these schools were so different. 



One thing we found frequently was that a 
group of advisors had played a role in 
encouraging these changes . They had worked 
directly with school staff or parents for 
several years to help give them the commit- 
ment, knowledge w'and skills needed to turn 
the schools araund. 

We wanted to help other groups who were 
providing this type of assistance or who 'were 
planning. to. Sto we decided to study experi- 
enced a'S^istance groups who had had some 
striliing su)?cesse^. After a national searchj 
we picked, six groups to study, "which are 
described on pages 6 to 

The groups we ^tudied varied in dozens of 
ways. Some worked with teachers, some with 
principals, some with parents, some with a 
combination. They worked in urban, suburban, 
and rural settings. Their educational ^and 
political philosophies differed. They drew 
on a spectrum of methods, including formal 
warkshops, teaching by example, and over-thi^ 
shoulder assistance. They produced extensive 
written and audio~visual material to aid 
their work. 

What they had in common was that they were 
all trying to bring about substantial changes 
in specific local schools by working on-site 
with client groupa for .several years . 



We spent about six weeks gathering informa- 
tion about the' work of each group. 
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group AFRAM Associa- 



GflDUPS STUDIED 



main 
client 
groups 



focus of 
assistance 



some key 
methods 



Harlem, New York » 

AFEIAM assisted low-income parent 
groups whose children were enrolled 
in federal Fol low-Thi^ugh programs 
in eight cities in t^V eastern 
United gtates. Their major focus 
was on black families,, but they 
sometimes worked with other low- 
income and minority families. 

AFRAM sought to help parents gain 
the confidence and skills to become 
involved in deciding* what types of 
edu:ational programs their children 
needed and in carrying these 
programs out. They wanted to 
reassert the central role of the 
family in shaping education. 
Ideally, this meant confident, 
informed parents serving on govern- 
ing baayds, and parents as co- 
'teachers in the classroom. 

NationaH^y, AFRAhl wanted to build a' 
parents' political movement to work 
together for these objectives. 

AFRA>I hired active parents at each 
site to encourage other parents to 
become involved. ''Field consul t ant s^' 
visited sites regularly dnd met 
with parents to encourage them and 
help them plan. AFRAM kept up a 
steady stream of short written commu- 
nications to local sites • Parents 



from all sites met once a year at 
a national Family Conference, ^ 



group Center for New Schd5!ls(CNS) 

Chicago, Illinois 

^ 

main CJ^S advisi^rs worked with both school 
client staff and parents^^ho^ere actively 
groups attempting to change urban (mainly 
Chicago) schools » 



focus of 
assistance 



CNS tried a variety of strategies 
for encouraging active parent 
involvement in urban schools and for 
helping schocfl staff t&;?&arry out 
programs more responsj/ve to urban 
students. I 

They helped plan alternative 
schools, advised active parent 
groups, and in one project tried to 
ihvQlve both parents and school 
staff in identify<0ig and solving 
school problems. 



some key CNS studied efffecti^e school 
m^hod^ programs and effective parent 



involvement and used information 
drawn frorrf successful programs to 
help others in similar situations. 

They gave advice and technical 
support in formal and informal meet- 
ings while the groups they wejjvg'l' 
helping planned and carried out' 
activities. 
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gr ouf) Creative Teaching Workshop (CIW) 

*' New York, New York 

main CTW advisors initially helped 
client teachers in several New York public 
groups schools incorporate "experiential 
education" int\) their .school ' s 
learning ^ograra. Having learned--^ 
from this effort that the school \ 
principal vjas key in encouraging or 
blocking change, they began an 
advisory program tor principals with 
the same focus. ' , ^ 

focus of CTW aimed to dev^^lop a model for 
assistance learning for both children and 

adults that had direct experience as 
its base — especially experience in 
working with tangible materials lik^ 
clay," paints, balance beams. CTV/ 
strove to make such experiences more 
than gihnmicks — to incprporate them 
into a systematic approach to 
learning; 

some key CTW collaborated with teachers on 
methods classroom learning projects, perhaps 
helping students build a rabbit cage 
and then working with the teacherj^o 
' **extend" relate? possibilities fcm 

learning into all subject areas. 
. With principals, the advisors might. 
^ » suggest they keep track of their 

time for a week to see how their 
Stated priorities matched the way 
they spent their time. CTW advisors 
sought to "break through" with both 



principals -and teachers by involving 
them in clay" modeling, building 
classroom equipment^ etc., to help, 
them understand their own learning 
style. ' ' ' 



group* 



mam 
cl ient 
groups 



focus of 
assistance 



Institute for thM)evelopment of 
Educational Activities (-/I/D/E/ A/) ^ 

Dayton, Ohio 

/I/B/E/A/ began by advising princi- 
pals and teachers in 40 public • 
elementary schpols who wanted to 
"individualize education." Building 
on this Experience, they began to 
train additional advisors from such 
agencies as state departments of 
education and universities to help 
loc^l schools carry out the strategy \ 
/I/D/E/A/ had developed for individ- 
ualizing education. At the time of 
the study, 1,400 schools had adopted 
its plan for individualization. 

The focus of /I/D/E/A/ 's Individ- 
ually Guided Education (IGE) was 
very explicit: learning was to be 
individualized and involve a careful 
cycle of assessment, planning, and 
instruction. * The school was to be 
divided into learning communities of 
100 to ISOVs^udents taught by a team 
of three to five teachers and an 
aide. Teachers were to improve 
their own abilities by helping one 




group 

) 

main 
client 
groups 



another, by consulting the 
/l/D/E/A/-t rained advisor, and by 
participating in the activities oi a 
"league" of IGE schools. \ 

Steps in carrying out\the shift to ^ 

IGE in a school were caf^fully * 

prescribed. The advisor led vork- focus of 

shops to allow the school staff to assistance 

decide whether to adppt IGE. Help 

from the advisor, along with a 

series of carefully de^signed hand- 

bo^oks aboyt important aspects of IGE 

(such as the principal'3 role), were 

key to /I/D/E/A/'s approach. Also 

very important was IGE's emphasis on 

"peer learning" among staff in each 

school and in the league of schools. 



Rural Education Prograin (REP) . some key 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory methods 
Portland, Oregon 



REP advisors assisted school adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, and 
other citizens in rural communities 
to work^ together to identify and 
solve school problems. REP advisors 



(originally worked directly in local 
communities in developing their ' 
strategy; later they trained Qtaf'f 
from state and regional departments 
of education to be problem-solving 
advisors in local schoc^^ districts. 

REP worked to broaden participation 
in school decision making by giving 
educators and citizens the skills to 
identify an^ solvfe problems collab- 
oratively. The' heart of REP ' s 
approach was to teach a step-by~step 
problem-solving process that involv- 
ed identifying a problem; searching 
for poss^ible solutions, choosing a 
solution, trying it in practice, and 
evaluating the changes that had been 
made . 

REP methods included formal work-i 
shops to teach skills; "modeling" a 
skill by using it in practice; giv- 
y^Z people "ovet-the-shoulder" 
advice; and providing them with 
written* materials to explain proce- 
dures, skills, and possible alterna- 
tive solutions^ to ^chool problems. 
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^group United Bronx Parents (UBP) 



main 
client 
groups 

focus of 
assistance 



Bronx, New York 

UBP assisted black and Hispanic 
parents in the South Bronx, an area 
of severe poverty in New York City. 

UBP actively led a parent movement 
in the South Bronx and sought 'to 
mobilize parents in local schools to 
join it. They wanted decision 
malting about educational programs to 
rest with parents at the locaj. 
level ..^ In ^fr suing this goal, they 
trained and organized parents to 
maintain a* regular "presence" in the 
schools, to analyze the school's 
program, and to press for changes. 
They insisted that minority children 
be treated with respect in school, 
and they sought to eliminate arbi- 
trary student suspensions and 
\ texpjilsipns. ) 

some'key^ Throi^h tjiei?^ own activism UBP staff y 
methods sought/ to**^ provide a model for the\ 

skills aind ^t^^itudes they wanted /,i 
parents to acquire. 'They al^so « ' 
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conducted formal training with 
parents that alternated workshops 
with investigative visits to 
schools. UBP staff often acted as 
ailvocates for individual children in 
meetings with schoal authorities. 
Supporting these activities was a 
serp.es of over 100 short handouts 
> and handbooks developed by UBP. 
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We watched as they jilanned and reflected 
on their work. We interviewed group members 
and people they were trying to help. We visited 
the schools they were attempting, to change, 
and spent time watching and asking questions. 
We conducted mor^ than 300 interviews and 
took about .2^,200 pages of notes. We also 
collected ani reviewed the written materials 
the groups had produced and any evaluations 
or other evidence about the impact of their 
work. 

As we gathered this evidence, we began to 
sort out successful versus unsuccessful 
assistance efforts . Most groups had experi- 
enced a mixture of success and failure. In 
some cases, the group had helped bring about 
many of the changes they were aiming for. 
They had developed a strong relationship with 
the people they were trying to help, majof 
changes were apparent in the way the schools 
were functioning, and these changes lasted 
even when the assistance group cut back its 
involvement • 

In other cases, very little went right. 
Relationships with the teachers or parents . 
were shaky or ended in bad feelings. Perhaps 
"a few individuals changed, but mostly the 
school went on as before. Looking at these 
examples of success and failure, we asked the 
key question that concerned us in the study: 
What did assistance groups do in those situa- 
tions where thev were successful and in those 
situations where thev weren't ? 



IHEQUALmESOF • • 
EFFECTIVE ASSISTANCE 

In answering this question, we have trted to 
be as specific as possible about how effec- 
tive assistance groups are organized, how 
they work with client groups day-to-day, how 
they make plans and refine them, how they 
manage their own organization. 

To explain the conclusions we came to about 
effective assistance, we have compared the 
process of building* an effective assistance 
group to putting together a puzzle . 

c 

Once you*v6 assembled a complex puzzle, you 
^ can step back from it and see some clear 
patterns that run through it. Similarly, in 
the next chapter, we describe some clear 
patterns running through all aspects of 
effective assistance group operations . One 
pattern, for example, is that effective 
assistance groups manage to spend their 
limited time on the things they care about 
mo^t. If they feel they need to do more 
planning., for instance, frhey make the time t 
plan despite other pressures. In contrast, 
ineffective groups are always making resolu- 
tions they don't keep. They may voice the 
same' goals as an effective group, but their 
talk is not matched by the way they allot 
their precious worfcing hours. 



Understanding such general patterns is 
helpful. But it is also important to break 



down the complexities of an effective assis^ 
tance group — to take the puzzle apart. 

There are seven important areas of assistance 
group activity , which one can think of as 
sections of a puzzle : 

Puzzle Section 1. Forming the assistance 
. group 

Puzzle Section 2. Leading and managing the 

assistance group 

Puzzle Section 3. Refining a school improve- 
ment strateg/ 

•Puzzle Section 4. Developing they advisor 's 
^ ^ - role. 

Puzzle Section 5. Building relationships 

with clients 

Puzzle Section 6. Providing assistance 

Puzzle Section 7. Raising funds 

We devote a chapter to discussing each one. 

Each of the seven sections of the puzzle has 
from 6 to 22 specific pieces . These are 
critical tasks that must be carried out if 
you waitt to be effective in a particular area 
of assistance work. In the area of "provid- 
ing assistance," for example, we found that 
effective assistance groups "consistently 
emphasize that clients need to take indepen- 



dent action" and are careful to avoid clients 
becoming dependent on* them. Ineffective - 
assistance groups are always doing things for 
clients that don't improve the clients* 
capabili\:ie8 to act on their own. 

In jail, we've identified 86 of these puzzle 
pieces, 86 critical tasks that are generally 
carried odt well by effective assistance 
groups ancK^oprly by ineffective groups. A 
complete list of these critical tasks appears 
at the end of this handbook. 



The critical tasks that we ^identified are an 
accurate reflection of what worked and what 
didn't work for the six groups we studied. 
We are not saying they are the last word 
about how to provide effective assistance. 
What we!ve tried to do in this liandbbbk' is to 
present what we found clearly. It's up to 
you to see how our observations fit your own 
situation and problems. . 

PLAN FOR THE HAJSIDBOOK 

Ii> the next chapter , we discuss some general . 
patterns that run through all aspects of 
building an effective assistance group. 

Then, individual chapters, are devoted tg 
each of the seven major sections of the 
assistance group puzzle listed above (leading 
and managing the group, developing the 
advisor's role, ancf so on). At the beginning 
of each chapter, w^ list all the critical 
tasks that go into that area of group effort,' 
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and then pick out certain tasks for addi- 
tional discussion. 

To help you apply what we found to your owi^ 
situation, most chapters include two kinds of 
exercises that enable you to compare your 
group's operation against the patterns we 
found: "Rate Yourself" charts and "Look at 
Yourself" exercises. 

* 'Bate Yo\irself ' ' Charts 

The "Rate Yourself" chart at the "beginning of 
each chapter lists all the critical tasks 
that we foui\d contributed to effectiveness in 
that particular area. For example, the box 
on the next page lists four of .the eight 
critical tasks for "building and maintaining 
relationships with clients." Each critical 
task is a specific piece of the puzzle you 
have to put together to be effective. 

Beside each critical task, we ask you to rate 
your group on a six-point scale; +3 means 
that the task is "exactly what you do" in 
your own assistance work; -3 means the task 
is "not at all what you do" in youry, assis- 
tance work; the points in between reflect 
greater or lesser success on each task., 

We urfte you to complete the Rate Yourself 
charts . 4, If you are reading this handbook 
alone, filling out the charts will fqrce you 
to think about how the critical tasks relate 
to your own work. If you just run your eyes 
bver them, you will gain little. 



If you are using the book\as part of a group 
'ypu should transfer all yoVir individual 
responses onto one Rate Yol^rself chart. 
(Critical tasks are numbered to help you 
discuss them.) Then discuss the following 
questions, which are repeated below each 
chart: ' 

■ Why did individuals rate the group as they 
did on specific tasks? 

■ Do you agree that these particular tasks 
are critical, to your effectiveness, or do 
you think that our observations are 
misguided or inappropriate for you? 

/ \ 

■ Identify criFical\ tasks that are both 
importai\t to you and on which you are doing 
a good, i^b . What \f actors account for your 
effectiveness? \ 

■ Identify critical task? that are both 
important to you anoi^ on which you are doing 
a poor job . What factors accoilnt for your 
problems and how could you perform these \ 
tasks more effectively? 

' 'More About Selected CritW Tasks' ' 



Following the Rate Yourself chalrt m each 
chapter, the rest of the chapter is called 
"More about Selected Critical iksks." We ' 
have picked out some of the critical tasks 
from the ones in the Rate Yoursellf chart and 
explained them more fully ^ clarilfying how 
effective assistance groups carry them out 
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taking key The assistance group takes into 

people and account key people and groups in the 

groups into school community in the process of 

account building relationships. (#5-1) 

understand- The assistance group gathers 

ing local information about the hisi^pry of the 
history school, school district, and 
community. (#5-2) 

xaatch witli\The assistance group makes realistic 
client's assessments of the match between its 
situation caipabilities and the needs, readi- 
^ ne4s, and other key characteristics 
/of the clients and their situation, 
(#5-7) 

agreements The assistance group develops a 
on mutual clear agreement with clients about 
responsi- the nature and limits of the assis- 
bilities tance it will provide and about the 
clients' re,sponsibilities in the 
. assistance process, (#5-8) 

tjix& ItM^ s^i^guided or 





not at all 
what you do 






exactly 
what you do 


-3 -2 


-1 


+1 


+2 +3 


-3 -2 
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■ Idei^tif y cirit^pal. ,'tast;8. jth^t-are hpfchL^^^ / ^i^; 

to you ajfid on >jh£ch yoti axe doing, j^^^^ ^ , 3 

What |actipi:a accoimt ^pr ybiy^^ Tpr^Iem^ -^a^^ 

' could: you t?rforiii;\ih^ tasks ^i^r^;ie||fi<^^ 




and giving examples. We have not commented 
on all critical tasks listed in the Rate 
.xYo^urself charbs; this would t>»^ve made the 
handbook too long. • * 



' ' Look at Yourself' ' Exercises 

After most of the critical tasks we describe 
in detail, there is an exercise that s'uggests 
how you can impr/ve your performance of this 
task. These exercSses are *called "Look at 
Yourself" 

Look at Yourself exercises make frequerit use 
of .four techniques explaijied b^rief ly below: 

Recording on newsprint . Record your idea§. on 
large pieces of newsprint that you tape to 
the wall. Don't just have someone taking ' 
notes: better for everyone to have a "visible 
record of what is said so they can tHink 
about and work with the ideas more readily, 
JEfon^t use blackboards, They will soon be ^ 
filled up, and you will have to destroy the 
record of your discussions. 

Brainstorming is a method designed to get 
ideas out, to spur creativity, and to over- 
come narrow thinking. Group members should 
respond to a question (like "What can we do 
to improve staff selection?") with whatever 
ideas coife to mind. A recorder puts them all' 
down on newsprint, and everyone holds off on 
criticism until the brainstorm has shaken out 
a lot of ideas to sift and compare. 



.,1 

Follow-up analysis . After brainstorming, you 

will want -to go back and sort through ideas. 

You may want to group them, elaborate on 
.them, eliminate some ideas, or organize them 

according to priority. You can then type up 
~ your ideas* from newsprint as a record of what 

you thought about or decided. i 

Case studies . Sometimes we ask a group 
member to prepare an outline or nar^ra.tive 
describing a specific assistance effort f(for 
example> your effort to work out an agreement 
with a 'specific client group). The case 
study gives you a concrete example of your 
work to compare against the I'essons we've 
drawn from our research. 

'IHISHA]SroB0OKIS> 

NOT'ciaST FOR READING ^ ■ 

You, probably won't want to fill out eVery 
chart or do every exercise. But the more you 
lise this handbook actively — the more you 
Rate Yourself and Look at Yourself in^ead of 
just reading passively — the mote likely it 
is that our analysis will be of some help to 
you. 

Here are some ways that assistance groups 
have already made active use of the handbook, 
with and without* 'th6 help of an outside 
consultant • 
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■ Haye staff members fill^out all Rate 
Yourself charts. Then bring everyone 
together to consolidate individual 
responses and identify those areas of the - 
group's work or specific critical tasks 
that need priority attention. One parent ' 
training group used the Rate Yourself 
charts to take stock of their whole organi-. 
zation at a time when they received a large 
federal grant. 

■ If you already have identified an area of 
your work or a critical task that needs 
attention, use the. relevant Rate Yourself 
charts or Look at Yourself exercises to 
sharpen your perception of problems -and to 
begin to solve them. For instance, the 
director of a state dissemination team that 
worked with local schools used the Rate 
Yourself chart for "Leading and Managing 
the Group" to help staff analyze management, 
problems that most had been complaining 
about. 

■ If you are a^ong^ltant to ap assistance 
group ox'Jj/staitt rn^ber charged with 
helping-^e group strengthen some aspect of 
its operations , pull out relevant exerc ises 
and explanations from the handbook and 
weave them into your effort to help the 
group. For instance, we have used the 
exercises on pages 87 and 88 called ''How 
Detailed Are Your Maps of School Communi- 
ties?" to help several assistance groups 
identify gaps in' their understanding of the 
school districts where they work. 
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SEEING THE 
WHOLE PUZZLE 

Some Useful Ideas 

13, ■ ■ 



The first year that advisors from Creative 
Teaching Workshop spent in the schools 
was a difficult one. They had agreed to help 
teachers in three schools ^develop concrete 
learning experiences for children that 
involved them in measuring, counting, build- 
ing, observing. One advisor had primary 
responsibility for each school. 

Each advisor set up a teachers* center room 
where teachers could work on projects for 
Students. Advisors brought terrariums and 
salt water aquariums into the classroom and 
assistjBd teachers in developing learning 
projects around them. They held workshops on 
topics that teachers said were of special 
interest to them. 

In one school where there was strong initial 
support from the principal and a core of 
teachers, teachers began to incorporate many 
active learning projects into their class- 
room. In a second school, only a scattering 
of teachers became involved; the advisors 
believed this reflected the lukewarm commit- 
ment the principal had made to the advisors* 
work. In the third school, there was also 
some progress. But when the main advisor 
there took sides in a political conflict 
within the school, the directpr of Creative 
Teaching Workshop fired her. He felt she was 
not focusing on the. advisory group's main 
agenda and had alienated the majority of 
teachers . 



CTW's director had hoped that the advisors 
wouli work closely as a teajn, with one 
experienced advisor as its head. But the 
advisors grew reluctant to discuss their 
problems openly and several subtly communi- 
cated that the other advisors should not 
worry about "my s.chool." Also,, the ,CTW 
director and the leader of the advisory 
project were drawn heavily into fund raising 
and proposal writing for the organization, So 
they were not able to spend much time over- 
seeing the advisors * work. 

Reviewing the year's experience later, the 
advisors felt they had learned a great deal. 
They decided they couldn't work in a school 
where they didn't have strong support from 
the principal. They became sensitive to the 
problem of alienating the majority of 
teachers in a school by working with a small 
group of those whp were initially responsive. 
^ They felt that they had been. careless in 
^•^hi'ring one of the ,ad>|isors without thinking 
^ plearly about whetheiPxhis person had skills 
V jand viewpoints that meshed with those of the 
group. They felt the advisors were working 
too much on their owh and that advisory work 
needed more day-to-day coordination. ^And 
they recdgnized, how jEund-raising responsi- 
bilities pulled overloaded staff members away 
from the work in the schools. 

They- began to understand how such varied 
activities as advising teachers, hiring 



advisors, supervising ^Bvisors , deciding what 

schools to work withy/^and raising funds 

collided with each c/ther in their daily work. 

« 

Most of this handbook deals with the speci- 
fics of building £Ti effective assistance 
group, since we We found that assistance 
groups succeed or fail because of their skill 
in putting many small pieces together. 

But it is also important to see the whole 
puzzle and recognize the patterns that 
connect the small pieces. This chapter 
discusses some key ideas that should help you 
step back and see some of ^these patterns 
clearly. 

m 

Seeing the Whole Puzzle 

As we followed assistance group staffs around 
day after day and as we dug into their his- 
tories, we found that their work fell into 
seven main areas of activity^ or sections of 
^ the puzzle , that determined their ejEfective- 
ness. Thes^e^^^p^as have already been listed 
in the first chapter: 

■ Forming the assistance group 

■ Leading and managing the group 

■ Refining a school improvement strategy 

■ Developing the advisor *s role 



Building relationships with c 
Providing assistance 



V 

clients 



■ Raising funds 

Some advisors tooCs 
on the process of J/^ 
fundamental reason 
exist . • However , as 
shop discovered in 
work, providing ass 
locked with other s 
puzzle. Ignoring o 



most of their attention 
providing assistance," the 
that assistance groups 

Creative Teaching Work- 
its first year of advisory 
istance is closely inter- 
ections of a larger 
ther sections of the 
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.puzzle sabotages your ability t*o be effective 
in the schools . Fot example, if you don't 
develop a clear strategy for providing help 
to teachers that specifies some outer limits 
for what you'll do, you'll soon be merejl^ an 
"extra hand." If you're iTot careful in 
selecting and training staff, you'll put 
incompetent advisors into sensitive school or 
commqnity meetings and create difficulties 
that will take months to undo. 

« 

Further, in each major area of your work (for 
example, "refining a school improvement 
"strategy"), there are a number of critical 
tasks you must do well. Some people get 
impatient with us when we' claim that an 
effective .assistance gipup must do about 86 
critical tasks well, hit that's what our, 
research indicates. /\ 
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If you, think about other groups that pe;nEorm 
complex tasjj^ together — legal teams, ^ \^ 
jf&^iical teiSs^-ioxxt^^li teams — it should 
immediately be clear why this makes sense* 
A t^am working on a complex task is not 
effective unless its members can do dozens of 
different things well — and together ♦ 

Let's take, for example, one critical task 
that most groups don't foresee will have much 
importance for them: "l]he assistance group 
finds effective ways to 'stay in close contact 
with staff members and clients who are spread 
ojut geographically," Three of the six groups 
we studied had serious administrative prob- 
lems at a poi^t when they got additional 
money and suddenly were expanding across 
cities and states. They hired staff in these 
new locations but hadn't thought through the 
problems of coordinating and supporting their 
work effectively; this new coordination 
problem, was just one of several dozen issues 
competing for their attention at the moment 
when "success" brought Vore money and a 
chance to grow. , ^ 

I We believe that an assistance group that pays 
careful attention to the seven areas of 
activity we've identified and is carrying out 
inost of the critical tasks we've identified 
will be very effective* We are challenging 
you to check* this out by thinking about" your 
own work in light of out analysis. 




Look at Yourself — 

HoT«j[ Does Your Work Fit Together? 

Beginning on the next page is an exercise 
entitled "How Does Your Work Fit Together?" 
The exercise has two parts • In Part 1, you 
are asked to analyze a specific problem you 
have encountered in your assistance work and 
trace its origins ^ * We provide you with an 
example, from one of the groups we studied. 

In Part 2, we ask you to generalize from your 
analysis of this problem and identify some 
ways that various areas of your activity 
(managing the group, raising funds, building 
relationships with clients) influence your 
ability to provide effective assistance. 

The purpose of both part^ of the exercise is 
to help you see relationships between your 
direct work with teachers, parents, or schijol 
administrators and the other areas of activ- 
ity on which you spend your worktime. 



How Does Yolir Work Fit Together? Parti 



1. Choose an important problem that occurred in 
• •^ your assistance wrk-that most group members 

are familiar with, ^ 

2* Make a diagram like* the one below. 

a. In the square, describe the problem brief fy. 

b. Then answer the question "Why?" with the most 
immediate reasons why the problem occurred. 



c. Develop these chains of "why questions" 
until you have taken them back five 

or six steps, 

d. Look over the record of your analysis 
and separately list out on newsprint 
any important patterns^^ issues, and 
problems that are suggested. 

Then do Part 2 pf the exercise. 



r 
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How Does Your Tfifork Fit Together? Part2 

!• Use your analysis from Part^l to list 
- important ways that your efforts to 

provide assistance are aff^ted by the 
other parts of your work listed below* 

' .2. Add other important influenqes not • 

How are yo«ur efforts to provide assistance 
affected by ; ^ 

■ Key things that happened when your group^ 

was formed? 
1* ' 



■ - s 

■ The nature of your leadership and internal 
nian<jg^jnent activities (dividing up work, 
making d'ecisions, hiring staff, etc.)? 

.u/uat' wg becjD£D ^ 

■ The nature of your plans and strategy for 
prcrvidiug jissi^t^nce and the way you go 
about d^yelopin^ these plans and strategies? 

'/ ^ ' 7- 

^Lookl Ar OUR .P^C>6l6MS . ^ 




suggested by the example* 



Choose one important pattern you have 
identified , that you feel you can make 
some progress in altering and make some 
specific plans for improvement. 

The way you have defined the advisor's role 
and the way it works out in practice? ^ 



- 6VGRU)AD - too tAAt\V SCHOOLS 

QTHgR POR HELP ^ 

The way you develop your relationships with 
clients and maintain them over time? 



- bOM-r 6gT IT CLgAR Iv/aAT m^ &jg ^ 

I^GSPoMStS^UTlBS ARg ^ 

- WUAT lA/G PfgQMLSg fS TOO QPGM gMDgp-- 

CAmV PO^IBO^' FULFILL gV:P€g.TAT($N^ 

P.roblems of raising and maintaining funds? 



- F(iMbiM6r ToQ -^HoRT— CAhiV G-gT RESULTS 

(Ki A VpJ\R 

- S^Ft^<^ we KUST ALWAYS AbO A VgW 

WRiMkCle" To CxBT FUMDS; rAKT kCGEP 

t>01M^ lA/t4AT Wg 6rgT 6roOD AT , 

■ Major external events affecting your work? 



RaPGrET CRISIS IN Tnlg <^ObL. SY<>TgM 
^ R&AS<;i^M{:Mr ftP TME blR^CT&R OF iNSTteuOlON J 

-/^maM^ im priority g^ OF rug f^-ATg 

bg?Arf^rH£MT CP gDUCATICM ^ 




Precious Time ^ 

If you want to understand hov an organization 
really works and what its real^priorities 
^are^ analyze hov its members .actually spend 
their time * 

Ajjl'organization, assistance groups included, 
brolds a public image ♦ Assistance groups 
create an idealized picture of all the things 
they 're trying to accomplish and how they go 
about it# This ideal picture is important 
and useful* It can inspire staff members and 
i:rient8 by giving them a standard to liVe up 
.-to* It can help attract support from funders 
and school district decision makers. 

But a public image can also mislead assis- 
tance group members, especially when you are 
trying to think hard about hov to do a better 
job * You may come to believe your own 
rhetoric and not be sensitive to the places 
where there is a gap between, ypur ideal and 
day-to-day reality. Or you may focus on on^ 
product of y^our labors — direct work with 
parents or educators — and not recognize the 
importance and impact 'of all the other things 
you have to do to keep the organization 
together. 

We once found the overworked head of an 
a,8sistance group huddled over his desk late 
^^t night writing paychecks and figuring tax 
Reductions. "With all the things you have to 



do,,*\ we asked, "why ar^ you doing this?" 
"Well, our old bookkeeper was no good, and I 
haven^^t had a chance to hire another one. So' 
4)iere I\am." Such day-to-day, mundane activ- 
ities aifid your ways of coping with them often 
determine success and failure — not Just 
hopes and ideals. 

One of the best ways to uncover these day-to- 
day realities is to analyze' how people 
actually spend their ^time . We found, for 
example, that interview?.rtg job applicants, 
paying bills, and struggling with the copying 
machine absorb a great deal more time than 
most people realize and that poorly performed 
adminj-strative work pushes some assista^ce 
'groups to the edge of chaos. We found tKat 
activities related to raising and maintaining 
enough money also absorb vast amounts of 
staff time. The need to please funders 'is 
also a major cause for^ sudden shifts in an 
assistance group's worktime. 



ie found that assi 
I^ritX^ities in thei 
how schools should 
devote the bulk of 
of them — and not 



are most important 
some groups make e 
ing their assistan 
down and doing the 
priority. When th 
comes , analysis se 

i 



stance groups list numerous 
r public statements about 
be improved, bi^t they 
their time to only a few 
always the ones they say 



• We found that although 
laborate plans for analyz-- 
ce work, actually sitting 
analysis often has a low 
e inevitable time crunch 
ssions are postponecf. 
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To be effective, assistance groups must work 
with the same clients over a long pelriod. 
Yet you generally have a stnall staff and 
uncertain funding. The vav you use vour ^ 
limited resources of staff time is crucial to 
your effectiveness . One of our aims in this 
handbook is to help you examine hov you 
really use your time and how you might use it 
more effectively. 

Look at Yourself — 

How Do You Spend Your Time? 

Group members are asked to reconstruct their 
time for a two-week period and analyse how 
tfaey spent it. We also suggest you choose 
one problem that emerges from the discussion 
and make specific plans to deal with It* 

The purpose of the exercise is to help you 
compare your priorities and how you actually 
spend your time* 



How Do- You Spend Your Time? 



Have kroup members keep track of what they 
did ^during a' tvo-veek period s making notes 
like tfbe ones below. (Ctr have theii\ think 
back oyer the past two weeks and put down 
as much as they can remember.) Record this 
inf oriii4.tion on a form like the one below. 

List the three highest priorities for each 
individual's work. Then discuss the follow- 
ing questions : 

a. In wh^t ways are your time charts con- 
sistent with your priorities? 

b. In what ways are your time charts incon- 
sistent with your priorities^ Are there 
important priorities to which you a^re 



actually devoting very little tipe? 
c.^ When the time crunch comes, what tasks, 
receive the highest priority? Which 
ones get dropped? Why? ' 

3. Choose one problem that has emerged from 
your discussion of time use that you think 
you can make some progress in solving. Make 
some specific; plans for change. For example: 

a. Are there tasks done by key people that 
could be delegated? ^ 

b. Are there. tasks that are really lower 

I priority that could be delayed or dropped? 

c. Would better coordination among some 
group members save time? 
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Adjusting and Standing Firm 

Effective assistance groups stand for some- 
thing; this ability to stand firm is key to 
their ability to bring about change > They 
also adapt to different people, schools^ 
communities, circumstances — but they do it 
carefully and without sacrificing the core of 
what they are all about . 

Effective assistance groups know when to 
stand firm. They have S\^ong values and 
beliefs -about how the scWols can be improv- 
ed. They have a clea-r sense of what they 
want to accomplish and how to go about it 
that has been refined over time. This cen- 
tral core„of commitment, self-assurance, and 
accumulated skill makes a vital contribution 
to the group's effectiveness. One parent 
group advisor from AFRA^^ Associates analyzed 
how crisis points arise when his group feels 
the need to stand firm: 

44with every group we help, we always reach 
a crisis point where there is a major 
conflict. They want us to do something for 
them, like write a proposal or plan a 
, meeting , that we think they should be doing 
for themselves. Then they tell us we're 
not doing our job. And we t^ll them that 
we aren't ther^ to solve their problems for 
them — they have to do that themselves. J J 

Assistance groups that are merely "flexible " 
and "responsive" end up working on trivial 
issues and make clients dependent on them. 
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But effective groups are not merely applying 
a rigid formula. In all aspects of their 
work, they are slowly adjusting to new staff 
members, clients, schools, communities , 
circumstances. ^ 

•For example. Rural Education Program devel- 
o^d a problem-solving process that they* 
taught* to educators, parents, and students to 
help them solve educational problems 
together. However, REP found that unless 
there was some pressing problem that people 
were* committed to solve, many tended to lose 
interest in learning the process. ScS the 
advisors began to focus their w6rk*in those 
rural communities where there were clearly 
defined issues that the community was anxious 
to deal with, such as where a new high school 
would be built in a mountainous rural area. 

In every aspect of assistance group activity, 
there is a continual need to decide when to 
adjust and when to stand firm. For example, 
a young teacher advisor who was a talented . 
pi^inter started to help teachers in a Sew 
York school. She began to gravitate toward a 
few young artistic teachers who immediately 
responded to her creative talents. More 
experienced advisors saw a danger in what she 
was doing: 

you get identified with that small 
group of teachers, you'll cut yourself off 
from 90% of the staff. ^ You have to extend 
yourself to everyone. For example, I 
always find out which teacher everyone else 



says is the worst one, the least committed, 
and pay a lot of attention to that person. I 



The assistance group^s experienced advisors 
wanted the new advisor to use her artistic 
talents to motivate teachers, but. within the 
limits of a strategy they had found 
effective^ 

In a successful assistance group, you will 
constantly see attempts to weigh the merits 
of standing firm versus adjusting . In 
dealing with funders, in supervising staff, 
in developing relationships with clients, in 
responding to the problems of a particular 
school community, you have to sort out this 
issue. And in making these decisions, 
flexibility isn't everything. Adjustments 
that strengthen your work require careful 
analysis of their implications . 



Look at Yourself — When Do You. 
Adjust and When Do You Stand Firm? 

The exercise asks you to sort out when you 
believe that youv should adjust and when you 
should stand firm on several important issues 
that inevitably arise in your work. 

The purpose of the exercise is to make you 
more aware of how this issue of balance 
continually affects you and shapes the direc- 
tions- of «your work, ^ - 
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When Do;you Adjust and 
When Do You Stafid Firm? 

\ , 

Look at each of the areas in the^ first column-. situation. Sort out some things you would be 

where your group must d^ide what adjustments flexible abojUt, given the circumstances, and 

to make between your school improvement some things on yhich you would stand firm, 

strategy and the demands of a particular 
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UndersteJiding Humaii Sy ste 

School communities, assistance groups.^ and other 
or^R^nizations can be thought of as human s^rs - 



\ 



tems» Human systems are tied^ together by 



complex set of stated and unstated rule's . custo- 
mary ways of doing things^ pobrtical pressures . 
strong feelings and f ears that "of. t en^^'- Bi^feg ^ev en 
^utvardly simple changes difficult y 

Much money and energy has been invested in\try- 
ing to change schools by people who have an 
inaccurate idea%about where the barriers to 
change lie. Some people 'have looked at schoc 
as collections of books, curriculum ^^ideV, 
buildings, equipment, formal rules, doL3:ar^. 
They try to improve schools by. changing these 
tangible things. - Books,- curricula, formal 
rules, and the r^st are important, but their 
importance is often secondary. 

What often matterg most is the way a school and 
the various groups who have a stake in it (what 
we refer to'^s the school, community) are organ- 
ized as human systems ♦ 

9 

\ 

Many social science and popular terms describe 
the forces that hold the school community 
together as a humiJft system: unwritten tules, 
attitudes, norths, values, expectations, feel- 
ings, frames of reference, fears, points of 
view, belief' systems, organizational routines, 
roles, customs, int'erest group pressures, poli- 
tical deals, standard operating procedures, 
mutual understandings. 

These sacial forces are powerful stabilizing 
influences that keep the schools running today 
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the way they did yesterday arid cause unexpected 
f resistance even to apparently simple changes . 

One set of parents found this out when they 
asked a special education teacher to go' into 
their child's math class to. find out, why the 
class was upsetting their learning-disabled, son 
and t o help the math teacher work with him more 
""^f ect^kc fely ♦ After , offering several excuses 
about "scheduling," th*e special education teach- 
er burst into tears and said: "In this school, 
one teacher just doesn't go -into another teach- 
er's classroom." The special education teacher 
was being asked to^•do something that appeared 
outwardly simple, but in fact went against one > 
of tKe strongest unwritten rules that determine 
how many schools operate: teachers work alone 
and usually resent it when anyone else observes 
or. criticizes their teaching. 

Effective assistance groups gain an increasingly 
sophisticated understanding of the complex sub- 
tle ways that the schoK)l community functions as 
a human system, and they focus on changing those* 
deep-seated organizational patterns most rele- 
vant to, their objectives * » 

LQOk at Yourself — 

How Do Your School CJommunities 

Function as Human Systems? 

The purpose of this exercise is to make 'you more 
aw^re of how the things youM like to change 
about school communities 'conflict with the \jays 
that they presently function as human systems,/ 
We also ask you to* consider how you might Ijetter 
overcome these barriers. * 
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How Do Your School Communities 
Function as Human Systems? ^ 



Jhink about the school con^munvty as v/.e have 
defined it on page 4, On newsprint , make 
three columns: 

1, an the .first, list some major things 
about the school community 'that you*d 
like to change. \ ^ 



In the second, list and discuss scire 
characteristics of your school 
communities as human systems that cause 
then to resist these changes. 

In the third, list and discuss methods 
that you use or can use to overcome these 
problems. 
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Assistanci Groups 

Are Human Systems Too 

It sounds simple to pull together a few 
people who always wanted to work as advisors 
to teachers or parents and get out there to 
do good. But an effective assistance group 
is more than a collection of individuals 
doing their thing, no matter how talented 
they are. ' i 

In fact, we found that an assistance group is 
one of the most complicated small organiza- 
tions on the face of the earth to put 
together ai;id to maintain. 

Under the surface, there is much more to an 
assistance group than just going ^out and 
helping people. Ideas about how to provide 
effective assistance need to be developed, 
materials written, money raised, effective 
staff hired, decisions made. The IjLst — * 
and the work — seems ejidless. 

And since there are few recognized models, 
the assistance group is usually trying to 
invent methods as it goes along. Further- 
more, the work is always liable to be upset 
by decisions made by out.side forces over whom 
the group has little control ( f unders , school 
superintendents, school principals, an .angry 
group of teachers or parent-s, a larger organ- 
ization of which the assistance group is a 
part). 

Like a school community-y then> an a^i stance 
group, can best i)e understood*^ as 'a cobrplex 



human system . Some of the subtle social 
connections that hold this system together 
can develop in ways that are useful to the 
group's work (for example, the group can 
build shared understandings, tested by 
experience, about how to handle touchy situa- 
tions with client groups). 

But some of the group's characteristic 
patterns can be dysfunctional (for example, 
under the guise of respecting staff talents, 
the group may fail to develop a process for 
training new staff). One of the major pur- , 
pos^s of this handbook is to help you look at 
your group as a human system and think about 
what ybu can do to improve its effectiveness. 

Look at Yourself — How Does Your 
Group Function as a Human System? 

This exercise has two parts. In Part 1, you 
draw, a diagram' or picture of your assistance 
^group as a hum&n system. Then group members 
share their pictures with the rest of '•the 
group. , . 

In Part 2, you analyze what people have 
expre3,sfed through their drav/ing^, deciding 
how different patterns iU; your human system 
either help or hurt your Wfedtiveness. 
Finally, you picJj: one issufe that has surfaced 
and ijiake some plans to deal vit^ it 

Th^. purppse of the exercisg^ds. to make you 
moik sensitive to how ^your :gtoup funptionis as 
a humanrsysteid and how this\^'af f ects your work; 



How Does Your Group Function as a Human System? ^gaeft 1 



!• Oil newsprint, each person should make a but not the way people really connect.) 

diagram or picture that expresses how your 

assistance group functions as a human system. 2. Put them up around the walls. Allow each 
(Avoid making a traditional organizational member to explain what they were trying to 

chart, which shows formal lines of authority coramunitate with what they drew. 




How Does Your Group Functiori as a Human System? Part 2 



1. Think about the patterns fron the 
diagrams m Part 1 that suggest how your 
group functions as a human system. Use 
brainstorming to list then in the first 
column on a sheet of newsprint. Leave 
space between them. 

2. In the second column, indicate v/hether 
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each pattern is helpful or h'armful or 
both. Make notes to explain v/hy'i 

Choose one issue that surfaces in this 
analysis on vhich you feel you can make 
some specific progress. Make plans to 
deal with this issue. 
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From Patterns in the Puzzle 
to Its Sections and Parts 



In this chapter, we have described some 
important patterns that run through all 
aspects of assistance group work: 

■ The seven major sections of assistance 
group activity are closely interrelated * 
Effective groups become increasingly expert 
in understanding and managing these complex 
re lationships * Ineffective groups are 
always struggling with the problems that 
arise because they don't fit the major 
sections of the puzzle together into a 
complete picture. 

■ Assistance groups have a limited amount of 
staff time to devote to the- many demands of 
their work. Effective groups focus their 
precious time and energy on the tasks and 
problems they judge mo$t important to their 
obiectives >v Ineffective groups don't makjfe 
hard choices about how to spend their time; 
they get diverted from their priorities. 

■ Effective assistance groups stand for some - 
thing ; this ability to stand firm is key 

to bringing about change. Thev also adapt 
to different people, schools, communi- 
ties, circumstances. — but they do it 
carefully and without sacrificing the core 
of what they are all abovit. Ineffective 
groups are often too flexible, afraid to 
set limits or uphold ideals and standards. 
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eithei^ among their own statf or in their 
work with clients. 

■ School communities and assistance groups 
are both human systems, abound together by a 
complex set of rules, pressures, customary 
ways of doing things. Effective assistance 
groups develop an increasingly sophis- 
ticated understanding of how their own 
organization and the school, communities 
they are trying ^o change fimct ion as human 

systems , while ineffective groups do not. 

? 

We have devoted thi^ 'chapter to identifying 
some patterns that we see when we look at the 
whole picture of the worjk of an effective 
assistance group. But that whole picture, as 
we've said, is made ujp of several interlock- 
ing sections, and each of those sections is 
made up of smaller tasks — puzzle pieces, as 
we've called them — that need to be put 
together to make your group effective^ In 
the following chapiters, we analyze the seven 
sections of the puzzle and the pieces that 
make up each section. We begin at the begin- 
ning: with the initial effort to form the 
group. ^ 



PUZZLE SECTION 1 

Forming the Assistance Group 
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AFRAM Associates was formed in 1968 at the ^ 
. height of the struggle for community con- 
trol of schools ii;i Harlem; its founder, Pteston 
Wilcox, was central figure in that strug- 
, gle. Several years later AFRAII won a fedferal 

• contract to help parents in eight easteri^ 
cities participate aggressively^ in their ^ 
local schools, AFRAM' s style and commitment 
brought them into regiilar conflict with their 

, federal funders and with local school offi- 
cials, but they persisted in an assistance 
program for. parents based on the belief ^hat: • 

Parents/families have a natural 
non-negotiable right/responsibilitv to, 
guard/protect the rigbt^ of theii;^ children" 
' to b^ percjB'ived £[^s being hu^nan/edu cable, as ^ 
bping inembers of a* comi3Unity, and to be 
in^lved in shaping the content /pol^icy of 
their childre;n's educational programs. The 
failure of school systems to effeictively 
provide educational justice to all chg^-* 
dren, shifts the exercise of parental- 
^ .decision-making from a r ight/re^ppnsibility 
to an absolute necessity .^^^ , i.-^ 

At about thg same time AFRAM was being ^ 
>^rmedj jgrpup^pf educ^r.^^^t tl^e. Ilis^tiite_ 
-^^---^^i^he-'i^eveiQI^ ^f*,.>&^%i€^a6ar0nai^A6^iv|fc^^ 
. ^th/D/E/A/) m Dayton wete testimg^out 

another -strategy for .improving the schools^'r 
<:'/l/T)]E/k/ dijew together a.sr^ff of ,prpfes- ^ 
• sional educators^wI^o^ Kad^ been- trying to ©ajce 
"individualized educAtxoii" a reality in.lTocal 

* schools*- and <cla8si^oms» They developed ^a' 
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plan for *^oving toward indavidualized 
instruction called Individually Guided Educa- 
tion, IGE entails reorganizing a school into 
learning communities taught by a team of 
teachers and giving eaoh child his or rher own 
learning program. The yi/D/E/A/ staff moved 
systematically to test their ideas in 
schools, to develop materials for training, 
and to ex.pand the IGE program. By 1976,^ 
almost 1,400 schools had adopted the IGE 
prograA. In interviewing the /I/D/E/A/ staff 
at that tim^, we were struck by their deep 
commitment to the notion that: ^ 

^Students differ in their learning apti- 
tude^; talents, and inbM^ests just as they 
differ in their height^ weight , and physi- 
cal strength. . . . The ideal school takes 
into account each sttident's capacities an^ 
interests by grouping arid regrouping^ 
students into appropriate learning activi- 
f ties regardless of a*ge or year in school. 

•AFRAM and /I/D/E/A/ have each consistently 
pursued a distinctive^^philosephy over a 
period of yearfT^bout improving the educa- 
tion of chil4xie?u\str ikmgly , 1)elief s about 
childrerj, learning! Irhc^ature of ^chpols^, 

rand th(B nature of society that eaclF^roup ^ 
began with were ojc^ll apparent many years 
later. 

We found that forming the assistance group 
'* was the mo6t important single event in each - i 
group's history . This jLs, of course, the 
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first section of the. puzzle that the groups 
put into place. Patterns were established 
during that peri od, for better or worse, that 
were cl early evident five or ten years later . 
The commitment of /I/D/'fe/A/ to individualized 
education, of AFRAM and^United Bronx Parents 
to parent, control of the schools, of Creative 
Teaching Vorkshap to experiential education, 
of Rural Education Program to a rational 
problem-solving process were strong eiao^ional 
commitments that bound these groups together 
in the first place and that they never waver- 
ed from subsequently. Each groupi started ' 
with a substantially different analysis'^ of ^ 
what was*. wrong with the schools and what 
would make them better; they then invested 
years of time in acting on this initial - 
commitment'/' ' ' 



Consider the critical tasks for. the fi^matio^* 
of a- group jisted in the following Rate ' 
Yourself -chart. * If ydu are in the process of 
forming a group, the critical tasks listed 
will help you with your planning. If you are 
part" of an 'alreaxiy functioning group, ..-^^ 
reflecting al^t how your group was formed 
will help you identify both helpful and 
, harmful influences from the past. 
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initial 
strategy 
provides 
focus 

strong 
leadership 



core 
staff 



initial 
funds for 
about three 
ye^rs^ 



The founding leadership develops 
initial school improvement strategy that 
provides a clear sense of priorities and 
foculs. (#1-1) 

Strong top leadership organizes resources 
to develop and carry out the group's 
strategy. (#1-2) 

The founding leadership assembles a core 
staff who believe in the basic assump- 
tions of the group's strategy and who 
have worked in the types of^^tuations 
where assistance will be pi^ided. (#1-3) 

The assistance group obtains sufficient 
funds for about three years to allow an 
initial period of strategy development 
through direct work with clients. (#1-4) 



initial The assistance group successfully ,devel- 
clients op^ initial relationships with a set of 
clients to whom*they begin to provide 

assistance. (#1-5) 

\ . } 

resource The assistance group develops an exten- 
network sive;; resource network of people and 

groups who provide crucial information 
.and ^support. , (#1-6) 
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Ide.ntify v.q.rit;ical' tasks that ,ar^ bo,th^mpo.r^ /a 
to ybti and^ on which you^are Wihg^- j^b c^- Pi'dbi ^. I; 5": 
^^j^t^^actcwrr account' *f 01? ypySf'^^j^^^ 



■ Do* you agr^e *^,tiifKese pai:|icul^?.j.t^ 
,.vCijitical to yQi&^pfectiv^H^^^ *;> 
thi^nk that oui^^^hiier^^f ti^ 

- . '^''''Jr^.' •'/v^Svl . ^, '.fill. 



MOKE ABOUT SELECTED CRITICAL TASKS 



The critical tasks in the Rate Yourself chart 
identify the major puzzle pieces needed to 
establifeh an effective assistance group: an 
initial^ statement of a strajtegy for improving 
the. schools, strong leadership that assembles 
the needed pieces, a core staff committed to 
the assistance group's ideas, enough money to 
work with, clients 'for several years, ties 
with clients interested in receiving assis- 
tance, and a wide-r^ging- resource n'etwprk of 
people and groups. 

If one critical- task, is not 'carried out 
appropriately, the chances that the group 
will be effective over time are' substantially* 
reduced. If the core ^taff really doesn't 
agr^ee with tlie group's direction, for 
instancy, crises -will^regularly develop 
arourid this issue. 

.JnitiaJ Strategy ;t^ovides Focus , ^ 

In an effective group ,^ the group's, leadership 
initially defines^a school improvement • 
strategy that gives their work a clear ini- 
tial sense of focus and set of priorities , 
although many of the specifics of this strat- 
egy aren't , worked out yet. As defined on 
pdge'4, we use the term "school improvement 
strategy" to describe a group's overall plan 
for improving^ the schools. The initial 
strategy of effective groups indicates: 

■ What" is' wrong with the schools? , (Parents 
. are shut out of the /decision-making 
^ proc^^; or instruction, is not g,eated to 
J the individual childO 



■ How can the schools be chaiVged to address 
these problems? (Parents should have a 
major say in decision making and be 
co-teachers in the classroom; or teachers 
should work in teams and develop individual 
learning plans for each child.) 

■I What should the assistance group do to 
bring about these changes? (Identify 
completely with parents and help them gain 
skills and confidence; or teach school 
staff a new process for making decisions 
and solving problems.) 

Regular attention to refining, a school- 
improvement strategy is a major long-term 
concern for effective assistance groups. We 
talk more about" this issue on pfage 77/ 

Strong Leadership 

Strong leadership from one person or a small 
x N^Cohesive leadership group is^^rit^c^l in 
translating' the '^group's initial strategy into 
an organization that survives and' has some 
successes T-he key leadlers of effective 
groups we studied had good two-way communica- 
tion with their staffs, but they were not 
afraid to set high standards and limits. 
We talk more about the leadership issue on 
pag6 52. 



Core Staff 



/failures in selecting core stfff at the 
' 'beginning often cause destructive; disputes 
'^nd firings down the road.* Cbre staiff of 
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effective assistance groups believe strongly 
in the basic assumptions of the group's 
school improvement strategy . Effective staff 
c members at Creative Teaching Workshop would 
riot fit at /I/D/E/A/ and vice versa. 

But commitment alone is not enough. Effec- 
tive staff members also have had practical 
experience working in the types of schools 
and communities the group is planning to 
help . We say more j about staff selection and 
training on pages 60 to 65, 

Initial Funds 

Most assistance groups face continual 
problems in obtaining funds to support their \ 
work. Both' independent assistance groups and \ 
those that are part of school systems must ^ 
constantly compe^te for government or f ounda- ^ 
tion funds ^ or tliey must convince school 
districts that" their work* merits local finan- 
cial support . It takes several yeairs to estab- 
blish a successful assistance group, and time 
.means money. More ^bout the continuous need 
to raise foinds appears on pages 143 to 147, 

Initial Clients 

Though it may seem obvious, assistance gtoups 
need to find specific school districts, 
schools, teachers, principals, and parents 
who like what the advisors have to offer and 
are willing to cooperate with the .assistance 
group over .several years . Building and main- 
taining these relationships is tricky. Many 
advisors dig their j^wn graves at the begin- 



ning by promising too much. Building and 
maintaining relationships is analyzed in 
detail on pages 109 to 120. 



Resource liTetwork 

Finally, effective assi^fetance groups con- 
sciously develop a complex set of contacts 
with several hundred individuals and groups 
who can be of help to them .' This resource 
network b^ecomes a source of/' ideas, inside 
information, legi timacy , emotio'nal support , 
potential staff members and consultants, 
potential clients, and funding leads. More 
about building these resource networks 
appears on pages 68 and 69. 



Look, at Yourself — How Has 
Your Founding Affected You? 

If you have just begun to form an assistance 
group, you should reflect on how yo^ are 
putting the key pieces togetiher* If you are 
part of an existing group, yoy should analyze 
how your founding currently affects ^our 
work, positively^ and negatively ~ wHich of 
your initial ideas and methods do yoti^ want to 
hold onto and whicb have become dysfunc- 
tional? This exercise will encourage^you to 
reflect on* the particular combination 6f 
ideas, people, and other resources brought 
together in forming your group. 



How Has Your Founding Affected You? 

Below, we list key ingredients brought together 
when an assistance group is founded. You can 
use the questions as a springboard for discus- 
sion and record key ideas on newsprint. 

1, What were some important qualities of each 
.of these ingredients when you got started? 



2, Hoy do these characteristics continue, to 
influence your work? 

'*.:^*A: -:H\rVi;\ ■ '^i.at vi^n ^orv ct It.e kv\ idf.is atH'Ul 
' \. - " v'^ 1 f ir.L s^nools ll.at brL^u^'ht ti.t- ^ roup 

[ . ' 1 1 t ' 

■ ii.'w vUC Itu'bf uh^tis shapt' tiw earlv 
a s ^ 1 s t am. t w*.^ r k ' 

-'^ \ T' ■ Wi' lilt' iPitial 1 t-ader slu p? 

- , ''^-.Mr ■ rtiat W'V dt'*.ibionb tiid thtn r,ake at the 

bt'^ 1 rn 1 

■ luu dia llu'ir sl\ If atwct the ,^roup when 
' 1 1 Dt'ji an ' 

M.,. ->;\^r ■ Wh.^ uert- iWe initial con staff tnunibers 

and hc)u did their qualitieb shape the 
Oti r 1 V wlT k ' 



:a: r7M > ■ Ulh-rt did J:lu' initial tunding cone from? 

\. - ■ Whvi t u'xih It t c>i ? 

J ■ Mow dAi It shape th(» t^aily work.' 

NTb ■ ^^'li Wtjo wer^i xhe jij\itial cUeaM and swhat^ were 

■ How did working with them shape the type^ 
or assistance the group provided? 

l^£l^^lHl^ NhTW'C^RK j~ ■ Who were some key individuals and groups 
who helped you in the beginning? 
I ■ What did you Ret f.om them? 
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, List some ke7 characteristics you trace from 
your founding.'that you want to protect. 
Discuss ways yo,u .might do so. 

» Choose one influence from the past that you 
agree creates some problems for you pres- 
ently, ^lake specific plans to deal with 
this problem. 



How have thobc ideab clian^'rd over tune? 
Which onos do you see as n.a lor strengths at 
pr oben-t ? 

Do any c.reate problems? _ 
How do t hey bhape your present work ? 

Are the initial leaders still with the 

group*^ 

How d'oes the style of the initial 
leadership affect your work now? 



Are the initial core staff members stKl^l 
with .the group? 

How have the actions of the initial core 
starff affected yo.ur present work? 

How has the availability of funds over t^me 
shaped your present work? 



I Do you still work with any of your initipl 
^clie^s? \ ' : . ' " 

\%o\t 4s«.^yOur ln^,ti^^ work with them 
affedtld your vr ^'^Ttil ahi^^'t^ptttt^^^k^^ . 

_ s — I 1 — ^ ■ '^'irr^-^-^i 



Do the groups and individuals in your 
initial resource network continue to help 
you ? 
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PUZZLE SECTION 2 

Leading and Managing 
the Assistance Group 



he staff members of many assistance groups, 
and their leaders,- often have little pa- 
tience with the tasks involved in managing the 
grou^ — dividing up the work, defining peo- 
ple's jobsi making decisions, selecting staff, 
training staff, supervising projects, main- 
taining communications among staff, over- t 
seeing routine administrative and clerical 
work. It's probably the section of the 
PuSzle that gets the least attention * Staff 
members often come to the assistance group . 
seeing theipselves as creative people or 
political activists and not as* managers. 

Assistance groups f requentl'y rely on a. high ^ 
level of commitment to the group and on 
rhetoric about all members participating and 
doing their ^hare to deal with these issues* 
One group leader stated a rationalization 
that we heard several times: "We're so busy 
doing our work that we don't have time for 
managing the organization." 

Our observations of effective assistance 
g^pups suggest the flaws in this rationalize"* 
tion. We found that ^ ef feet ive assistance 
groups paid careful attention to leadership 
and management tasks, and that over time they 
carried them out with increasing competence > 



We repeatedly saw how sloppy management came 
J)ack to haunt a group. In one group, a staff 
member was hired because of "good vibes," 
without a careful analysis of whether he 
xould do the work; he was^ fired six months 
later in a conf rontatioiy that almost tore the 
organization apart. 

Another group that hadn't stabilized its 
administrative 'and clerical procedures was 
constantly plagued by confusion and extra 
work that drew key program staff into routine 
tasks and took them away from the ones .they , 
were hir^d to do. /a group that Had no real 
methods for ^supervising i^ts advisors sudde'nly, 
found thiat the advisors were repeating 
mistakes that tWe group's previous experience 
had highlighted; mistakes that could have 
been avoided. / 

Given the crixical importance of these 
leadership a/kd management activities,* then, 
^ we ask you iiot to skip over this chapter but 
to look catefully at how well your group 
carries oi/t these critical tasks» 
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strong Strong top leadership" organizes / 
leadership resources to develop and carry out 
^ tlte g^oup's^ stra-^ljr. (i'l-l) 

tn^nagement The top leadership recognizes th.e 

• skills iittportanT:e^ of managing the orgatiir 

^ zation eff 6ctively*> and improves 

\ ^ its management ^skills as the 

' • organisation becomes more complex." 

worlc teams Top leaflership develops work teams 
with slcilled that Operate in^^S^a/s consisteirt 

Ift'aders with overal 1 strategy ; 'they'll so^ - 
develop the skills of team leaders 
so thit'tlte t^ams can operate 
♦ i;ithout constant! intervention by 
^ . ; . the_l^adGrsj[^p>*-*>^-^^ r^ - — 

^^^a'lancing The top leadership* distinguishes ' . 
coprdipatiort " -between tasks that require close 
^ and ^ coordination among wor^k teams and 

out mor^' 
is 

by ove'rl'a^ping 
membership, and regular ^ planning and 
bommuni-tation across teams. - '^ (#2t4) 



not^ at all 
what you do 



^ exactly 
what "^^'ou do 



^^*?^|| * < * coordination among wor^k teams 

. '^^'■-^!:'J'^W^^ independ^i^be" ^askf that can' be carried out 

' ^S^}^^ ' . ' . ^eppdently. CoordWtion 

. fostered by ove'rl'af^ping team 




ii^adquarters The assistance'graup guards Against- 
Versus field a split between staff who. v^rk at'- 
staff* headquarters and those- who work in 
'\ < 'th^ef field. (#2-^) ' ^ ' 

wjofk team Work t^ams and su|?t earns of two. to 
size sevfri' staff member,s tackie specific 
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clar if ymg 
jobs 



work 
overload 



The assistance group clarifies iob 
responsibilities in writing ancy/or 
through a clear shared understand- 
ing among staff members. (?r2-7) 

The ass istance group strives to 
niiniir.i^e work overload. (f!-2-8) 



dividing The assistance group finds workable 

responsi- procetiures for dividing decision- 

bility tor making responsibility anong top 

decision leaders, middl&*-leyel leaderX, and 

"making' other* progr-am staff. {ir2-9) 

" "crrc^nvt^ "^he assistance group ^xperintents 
decision- with 'decisiori-makingv and problem- 
making sdviiig techniques (e.g., braLRT- 
techniques storming ^Tistln^^ros and^crmis on 
' newsprint, role-playirtg) and incor- 

porates the ones they find useful: 
into their day-to-day work. (•?:2-10)_ 



selecting The group carefully hires program 
staff staff members who believe in the 
*basic assumptions of the group's 
strategy and who^ have worked effec- 
tively in the types .o^^ituations 
' wher.e assistance will be provided.^ 
(^^^2-11) 



training 
staff 



The*^ t^sistance graup trains new-^^ - . 
st^f f menb£*rs through' a con.scious 
pfan that includes»^written 
materials, forma|1^ training 
'sessions, observing assistance, and 
h^lp in analyzAig that experience. 
(*2-12) . 





not at all 
what you do 



monitoring & 



supervisii^g 
work 

group 
commitmenpt 





internal 
communi- 
cation 



The assistance group carries out 
regular rout'ines for monitoring work 
and supervisiitg staff, (#2-J.3) 

' > 

Th6 assistance group builds a 
strong sense of group commitment 
throu'gh such procedures as - 
coftf routing staff members when they 
ai:e departing from the group's 
strategy including members in^ the 
social and emotional life of the 
group, and emphasizipg the prestige 
of being part of the'^group. (#2-14) 

The assistance gro.up members 
experiment wit|i different methods 
for communicating with each other 
(such as regular staff me^tii^s, 
phone conversations, informal 
discussions, written reports) until 
they find a set of communication 
methods that work »f or them and ajrev 
built into their daily activities, 
(#2-15) 



geograDhy Tjhe assistance jKroup finds .ef fec- 
probleSvs tive ways to sSay in clpse contact* 
with staff membefrs ^nd' clients who 
ar^^spread outZgeographically . 
. (#2-17) ' ' ■ 
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resource The assistance group develops an 

network extensive resource network of people -3 
""^^V^^^s^ird groups who provide crucial* 

infqrmation and support. (#2-16) 
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'Changes in Assistance group leaders carefully 
Staff size consider the impact of possibl^e 

. ^ changes in staff si^ze and make plans 
for meetipg the stresses 'that may* 
occur when staff, size changes. .(#2-18) 

technical The assistance group develops high • 
•skills quality specialized technical 

skills (either on staff or thr.QMagh 
^ consultants) in such areas as fi- 

nances, med^a, and wrrting* (#2-19) 

routine The assistance group carries out 
adminis- day-to-day adrainistratiye and \ 
clerical activities (typing, 
filing, bookkeeping, payroll, 
traveT ari^angemen^s , etc/) effi- 
ciently and effectively, (#2-20) 



•stVative and 
*cjer i'cal 
work 



^increasing As staff expands, the assistance 
adminis- group increases administrative 

support roles to relieve work ovSr- 



trdtive^ 
■ suj^p6rt 



load on program staff • (#2-21) 



clear The assistance group develops 



personnel 
pol i cies 



consistent personnel policies and 
procedures, (#2-22) , 



Fot^^Dis cus 8 ion" ' 

■ Why di"d individuals" rj^te the, group; .they did 
on specific tasks? r ^ . 

■ Do you agyfee that these jparticular. tasks are 
. ci^itical to your effectiveness, or do yqu 

think tha£ *our bbserrvatioM are. misguided or, 
inappropriate 'for you? ' ^ 
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Identify critical tasfcr^that: are both . important- 7 
to you and on whioh^you^are doing a £oo^^job« 
What, factors jLt^conxxt for your e^ectivenip^s W 

l^dentify"^ritical trsks that are both ik^oi 
tQ^W and !jpri which you iare dqing a. Doorl* lob », 
iSfbatr factors account for your 'prdb|l|T^^^^^^ - 
fcduld you perform these tSa'*^^'^^^'^*'^'^"^'^*^^^^ 
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Strong Leadership Is Essential - 

Assistance groups must build an organization 
without any good argxinizational models. You 
uust De^h the, talents of people with diverse 
skills and training. You must build and 
maintain a variet>^of complicated outside 
relationships with school districts, f unders , 
universities, state departments of education.. 

The complexity of these tasks can strain your 
or^4jnization tO the point of breakdown. We 
have found that the <Lualit_y of the :£^roup's 
top leadership is decisive in counteract irfg 
these difficulties and moving you toward y^our' 
goals. Top leader s^vip (usually one or two- 
people) must*at 'once provide a clear direc - 
t ion for the group and Rive staff members t he 
knowledge and skills to take independe nt 
initiative ^consistent with that direction. 

'Effective leaders, we found, are at the heart 
of their group's effort to develop an effec- 
tive strategy to* improve th&'tschools . ^ They ^ 
have personal qualities^ that boLb— their staff 
and their clients can identify with. They 
are seen as acting in the best interest of 

' the organization , rather than from personal 
motives. Therefore, when their staff 
disagrees with them, and expresses that 
dissrgreement , the Ife^aders ' decision is ulti - 
mately accepted as legitimate . One observer 
described such leadership qualities in United 
Bronx Parents: 



The executive directoV functions'as the 
1 iving embodiment of the United Bronx 
Patents' philosophy. It is she who has 
lived' it and developed it. ^Shfe has ar^ki^u- 
lated it to the s,taff and to the outside' 
world. Before do'ing anything that might ^ 
affect the policy or have policy implica- 
tions, other staff check with the executive 
director.* If s1)e does not approve of \vhat 
is being suggested, there is room 'for 
negotiation or for presenting more 
evidence. However, her decision is 
u^lriwatelj accepted. Before- acting , United 
Sxonx Pare^nts ' staff with decision-making 
responsibilities often first think about 
'whaoy^Irs. Antonetty would do in the- 
situation. ' 

Effective leaders set hi^h standards and are 
not afraid to define limits . As we will 
discuss below, they, delegate many decisions 
and consult with staff members 'about others; 
hovN sye^ , they press staff members- to high 
levels l)f achievement in line with the ideals 
of theit organization.' And they are not 
afraid to object when they see a staff member 
acting in w^ys inconsistent with the group's 
basic .strategy. . ' 

Management Skills 

In trying to insure that an assistance 
group's methods remaifi consistent with over- 
all purposes , -there is a tendency for top , 
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leadership to keep a hand in all part's of the 
group's Operations. The result is- drastic 
overload on group leaders and, often, staff 
resentment. This problem is intensified by 
"success" and related expansion. Leaders v^ho 
saw themselves initially as activists or ^ 
program development specialists must take on 
complex. management responsibilities. They 
of^en seek to meet these responsibilities as 
they have in the past — by working harder — 
but they ultimately reach their limits. 

If your organization is going to make it, it 
is critical that the leader who is confronted 
witlh these proit>leims' ^Fegins to recognize that 
manaftin;^ the group is a key part of "his or 
her role . One assistance group leader 
descri^^.s-434;&' growing awareness of this need: 

How can I be >6uppor4:ive as an organiza- 
tional or adminisj^jratave leader? I found 
, that I^ad poor routines, I was spending 
*80 to 90% of my time on details of adminis- 
tration because systetns were weak. We used\ 
to have no clear rationale for what we did. 
We did things and they would work, but we 
didn't know why. We've-been trying for the 
past two years to find ways to support crea- 
tive ideas through good administration. J ^ 

BuUding Strong Work Teams 

When we help an assistance group that is 
having 'problems with its internal' organiza- 



tion, we frequently ask members to construct 
a chart that shows how the work is divided up 
and who ^s responsible for getting it done. 
Their chart almost always reveals ^ some 
charact er istic problems . ^ • 

First , as we've, just suggested, the leader of 
the or ganizati o n is frequently the person who 
is in fact maki ng day-to-day deci^sions about 
every project and every administrative and . 
management activity . Other people may be 
nominally in charge of helping the teachers, 
at Taft Schopl or writing a new brochure to 
describe the group's work, but they don't 
have any real authority and ar'e constantly 
being overruled by the group's leader. When 
they are effective, top leaders point out 'a 
direction and define limits, but they don't 
become involved in redoing every detail of 
the group '*s work.- 

Second, in ineffective groups, it is unclear 
exactly who is working on what . Some t ime s 
everyone is working on everything. Sometimes 
several people are each working in isolation 
on a specific project and each one communi- 
cates only with the group ' s leacler. The 
difficulty that such a group 'has in ^rawing 
an organizational chart refTects underlying 
difficulties in the way the organization 
operates. ' ' * * 

It might be almost inevitable tha't your 
assistance group runs into such organiza- 



tional snarls^at; first. However, effective 
groups begin to deal .with these problems > 
whilfe ineffective groups allow them to multi- 
ply'^ and to generate continuing crises. 

To meet these problem^, top leadership must 
perform a continual balancing act , Leaders 
must monitor staff activities, so that the ^ 
work i^ carried out in ways consistent with 
the gjroup's basic purposes and strategies, 
while at the satne time 'developing work teams 
that dve themselves headed by competent 
leadera. And these team leaders (or middl-e-^ 
level managers^) must be increasingly able to 
worlc without constant intervention from top . 
lead^ership. * 

A few 'Characteristics .of siich effective work' 
teams include: ^ , ' 

Work teams with skiljed leaders . Iir^-f ec- 
tive groups, a middle level of managers (or 
team leader^X clearly develops over, time. 
These grpup .members undergtand' the -purposes 
and -strateg^iej^ of fch& grout) and are trusted 
by top lead^er ship '. They have^/received 
consistent support and. supervision Ln devel- , 
oping this understanding and skill, S9 that 
they axe capable o£ directing important 
<ispe&t s of "^the group '^s yo.rk'. -Pn-less effec- 
"tive groups j thesd middle-level-, leaders • itlay 
hav,? 'impressive titles on pape-r, but in fact'* 
the group's top leaders- continue' to decide 



all matters great, and small, causing resent- 
ment and delays. 



Wor^k team gize . In effective assistance 
groups much of the work i's done by teams with 
two to seven members . When staff members • 
work c6inpletely alone on tasks, the group'-s* 
efforts become fragmented. Work teams much 
larger than seven members, oh the other hai^d', ^ 
are unwieldy. 

i ■ ' ■ ^ 

Balancing coordination and independence . One 
way to insure that assistance group members, ' 
don't become isolated and the work fragmented 
is to give people multiple responsibilities . 
United Bfbnjs' Parents required all program 
staff m«nbers to drop their normal work and" 
help in a crisis," such^as an escalated' 
conflict between a parent group and a resis- 
tant school, principfel . However, a good thing 
can be carried too fajr. In groups where - 
"everyone is in on everything," there is 
confusion, overload, and inabil'^ity.to focus 
sufficiently on any^one task^ We found that 
effective^ groups had r.eached^ some balance on 
the question of overlapping responsibilities . 
They haa thought about each project, and each 
staff member and decided to what extfent- 
muj^tiple respoitsi-biiities wer6 appropriate. 

Splits between "headquarters" aiyd,- "f i-^ld " 
staff . One problem' of f jagiacntation 'that * 
'groups must be particularly car eful , to • avoid 



is a split between those people who work 
directly with clients and those people who 
work in the headquarters of the organization 
in managerial, program development, or 
administrative jobs. All program staff ' . 
members should have some direct contact with 

^ 1 ; — ; " 

^clients and participate to some extent in the 
development of plans for working with ' 
clients. 

Clarifying jobs . Over time more effective 
groups developed a clear shared understand- 
ing, usually in writing, of the job responsi- 
bilities of individual staff members. 

LookatYourself — How Are . 
You Organized tD Do Yo\ir Work? 

This exercise has two parts. In Part 1, you 
take a look at hov^you are organized to^ get 
your work done: how the work is divided up,^ 
who leads work groups, how responsibilities 
overlap, etc. In Part 2, you imagine some 
ways that work could be divided up better, 
akgree on one specific $uggestion,for improve-r 
ment, and mak€ plaps to darry it out* . 

The purpose of the exercise is to increase 
your understanding of how your organization 
is' structured — to see patterns t-hat may 
have developed subtly over timS — and to** 
consider some possible Changes. 

k 
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How Are You Organized to Do Your Work? Part 1 



!• List on a chart like the one on the next 

page all the important activities your staff 
is involved in. Include specific assistance 
projects , adminis trative activities , 
planning, and fund raising, ^ 

\ \ 

2. Indicate for each of thesa activities who 

is responsible for headingX it up, who is 
involved in carrying it out, and how it 
relates to other activities, 

3, Review the charj; to look for patterns. 



The following questions might be 'helpful: 
a. What general patterns do you see? 
What issues arise about man'agement 
responsibilities? Is it clear who is 
responsible to whom? ^ 
What issues arise about the nature 
and size of work teams^? 
What issues arise about ^overlapping 
responsibilities? 
Is there a split bdtween' > 
"headquarters" and the "field"? 
f , Are people *s responsibilities clear? 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



How Are You OrganizecL to Do Your Work? Part 2 



1, As individuals, look over the information 
you have recorded in completing the' chart 
in Part 1. * 

2, Imagine a wojfk week six months from now 
when some, of the key problems you've 

, " identified would be solved. Write a page 
or two describing what the we^k would be 
Tike, ^Be very specific* How would 
things b^ organized? How would people 
elate to each other? What would they be 
oing differently day-by-day? 




3, Have. each person read their vision of this 
ideal week in the future to other group 
members .and answer/cftlestions about it. 

4, List on newsprint the specific changes that ' 
each person thinks -are desirable, based on 
what they've written. 

5, Choose a specific change that seems desira- 
ble to most group members and is also feasi- 
ble. Develop specif ic^plans for making this 
change. 



\ 



So 
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-^iiv'^^'^^ GROUP ACTIVITY 



IvTIO HEADS IT UP? 



WHO KLSF IS INVOLVED; 



TEACHER 
WORKSHOP 



HOW DOES IT RELATE 
TO OTHER ACTIVI'TIES? 



Tom MAS6^i cooRDihlAt^ STEVl? W/WiM^^Tohl^ 
MARV ICGLLOGKt ^ AtVlSOR Af ROOS€\/gLT 

AMD KIAKjK mamk SChoocjs 

, ADVISOR AT tsieW t\OpE 

* * 

SCHOOLS. 



OVeRLAP fK ADVISORS UilTH 
6T5ve A-MO ULLf ALWAVS " 

' Oi< BUT SM(? IS oFreM Busr ''-."'^v^ 'ilci 



puMD RAi^(Ai^^ ere. 



-.1 



ueAD^R KEEDS To BS" | Kof .MEAL- ABOUT 80^'. 
HiRFD MARr ! 5teve ^^/.- ABOUT 10% 



NOT -^s Popular as TiVO V'pa^ | . ^ 

AGO. ARC Wg PUTTlMfir eNgR^rr K'^^'islffj H 

lr4TC) IT TWAT ^OULD Bfe Uyy':^.^:/^' 

/ 



£^CReTARr. 




WHAT SHes Do/f^G- ICECPS UP f.^r| 
WITH ORD^(M<T,, gTC. 
UNC>Bl?SrAMDS PURF&se 
fROV(DS '(5:000 BfCC-UP fOR. 
OTHER ACTiV(T(e£ 



* " • ' 3 ft ' 
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Dividing Responsibility 
for Decision MaJmg 

We -found no effective assistance group that 
operated as a collective of equals. Effective 
groups allocate decision-making responsibil ity 
among three levels of program staff* Top lead - 
ership maintains ultimate authority and actively 
sets standards and limits. Middle-level leader - 
ship takes increasing rgsponsibilitv for, impor- 
tant aspects of the group's work (like specific 
assistance projects or keeping the books), and 
trusted middle-level leaders grow to have sub- 
stantial authority that does not constantly ne^d 
to be overruled* • 

Other program staffs members regularly help shape 7 
decisions as part of their work teams. ^When 
their ideas about changing the^group'^s strategy 
•and methods are basecj on affi analysis of their 
experience in the field, these ideas are given 
serious consideration. For example, when 
teacher advisors in one group argued that the 
group's math curriculum ^nits weren't clear to 
teachei^s, t;he group revised them following the 
advisors' suggestions. 

All program Staff are consulted about important 
decisions confronting the group (for example, 
the decision to apply for federal fund^ in a 
grant competition) so that their viewpoints will 
be clear; however', 'they do not have the power to 
overrule the group's top leadership. 

The key to effective decision making appears to 
be clarity . It should be clear which decisions 
are characteristically made by top leadership , 
middle-level leadership, and other program 
staff . It should be clear how staff members 



will'be consulted on important decisions ; ^it is' 
destructive to pretend that everyone is equal 
and that the group will decide an issue when 
this is untrue. Don't play games . 

Creative Decision-Making Techniques 

Most organizations waste enormous amounts of 
time by using inefficient methods for meeting, 
discussing solutions to problems, and making 
decisions. There are many handbooks that sug- 
gest ways that these decision-making and prob- 
lem-solving activities can be carried out more 
efficiently. See, for example'. The Second Hand - 
book of Organization De\q | ^opment in Schoo ls by 
Richard Schmuck and Philip Runkel (Palo Alto, 
Ca.: Mayfield, 1977). 

Such handbooks sugg^ st>^ techniques for settii^'g 
agendas, clarifying problems, making decisions, 
anticipating difficulties through role-playitg, 
generating creative ideas through brains'torming, 
and so on. We found that' effective assistance 
groups-, were experimenting with these techniques 
and y?/re attempting to incorpora,te them iflto 
their work. ' We did not find that any one tech- 
nique was essential. Instead, the key was the 
groups '^ willin^neks to experiment and to incor^^ 
porate the m e thods that proved effective into 
'their day-to-day work. 

Look at Yourself — Vho Decides What? 

The purpose of this exercise is to help you sort 
out what type^ of decisions are made by top lead- 
ership, middle-level leader^ship, other program 
staff, and administrative support staff and to de 
termine how you can- achieve greater clarity about 
the division of decision-making responsibility. 



Who Decides What? 



1. On jpew sprint , reproduce and fill in the 
chart below. 

2. Discuss the following questions: 

a. 'What differing perceptions surfaced in 
the course of completing^ this chart? 



c . 



How clear is the division of decision- 
making responsibility? 

What conflicts, if any, exist between the 
role that particular groups are playing . 
in decision iiaking and th^ role they 
want to play? Can they be resolved? How? 



lu Pi I I ' \o\ M\l^ ra. Kt^ \ 
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Careful Sfcaff Selection Pays Off 

Selecting program staff members is a 
pivotal task to which ineffective groups 
devote far too little time. It is v much 
easier in the lonR run to identify and 
hire an effective staff persan than to 
train and supervise someone 'v;ho lacks 
essential skills and points of, View. 
Further, firing an incompetent^ Staff 
Member *is especially ntessy. If the person^^' 
fired is an advisor, the firing usually, 
.has* serious negative effects on work with 
clients. * > ! 

We found two qualities to look foV in the 
hiring process that are especially impor- . 
tant. First > program staff members should 
• accept the basii assumptions of the assis - 
tan-ce feroup strategy . If the staff member 
is not really in tune with th^se group 
assjumptions , enormous energies wil]^ be 
wastedjin conflict. As one group member 
cofrectly predicted: . ^ ^ 

§(1 foresee serious problems ahead w.ith 
'June [who had just^been hired]. We 
bielieve that parents must be trained to 
^Jbe aggressive and to ask hard questions 
about what the schools are doing, but 
J^he'is.a former teacher who* 6e^ms to end 
^ up taking the teacher's side or wanting** 
to inject herself a3 a mediator between 
parents and te^ch^rs . 



Our research confirms the old maxim that 
social (and educational) movements ^e 
made up of like-minded people. 

Second , prospective staff members should 
have already worked in the types of 
schools and communitie s where assistance 
will be provided. In some instances 
peoplefwith technical skills (writing, 
curriculum design) but without this prac- 
tical ^jcperience have been hired by assis- 
tance groups. Although this sometimes 
works, it has frequently caused 'pro*blems. 
Assistance -groups *are most effective when 
most of their program staff have a first- 
hand knowledge of the client's situation.' 
Of course, if prospective sfaff mei?lbers 
have actually worked as advisorls and the 
quality of their past work has been 
attested to by clients, so much the 
better . 

You can try a number of techniques to 
identify potential staff members . One is 
to look* for candidates within a resource 
; network o^ people wh'9 aVe doing assistance 
iwork similar to* your s . Or you can draw 
v\staff members from the volunteers who have 
^>:jgreviously worked with the group, or 
promote from your current- staff . And some 
groups have' found good staff members 
simply by ad gtertising either in the news- 
paper or iij^^lciallzed publications. 



In ajssessing a candidate's competence,' 
it's a good idea to seek out iilformatio n 
from people knowledgeable about the 
prospective staff member who were not 
suj>^es.ted by the candi date. Plan inter - 
views carefully and include questions or 
, simulations that indicate ho\| the candi- 
date would, handle real proble ms encoun- 
tered in*the assistance procTfess • Some 
groups have hired p r omising candidat^es on 
a consultant basis \ giving, them a real 
task to do and getting feedback from 
clients about how wjil the task was 
completed. A. little care in selection has' 
great benefits l^ater on. 

Look at Yourself — 
How t)o You Select Staff?., 

The purpos'e of this exercLfeq is to*help 
you assess the match between th^ way you 
select st^aff and the practices we found to 
work. Then, we ask you to consider how 
you might make greater use of effective 
staff selection practices^' 
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How Do You Select Staf i? 



We have identified a list of practices that 
contribute to effective staff selection. ' 
Below is a chart that you can reproduce and 
fill in on newsprint. , Down the vside we have 
listed some' practices that we recommend. 



1. In the first column, make notes on the 
extent to which you have used these methods 
in the past. Jot down examples. 

2. In the second column, list possible ways that 
you could use these practices in the future. . 



PR.\tlICb:S WK RKCUnr.KND WAVS you IbWb: DONE THIS IK IHI. FAST 



WAYS YOU rilCIiT DU THIS IN THL FUTURE 



Overall, be Cvireful 
and Ueliberate. 



Look tor people who 
bhare \our basic 
values and beni^e ot 
pur [H) bt' . 



Dfc^j^^UOP&^K DbbPtte D^Ai>UNG: FKcNl , Ki6r riH&TABLe*S FOR MEW PROJECTS 



4 

ucuis 



- ^e0^6cAMtZ:G Rl£5 Op PREVIOUS'^ 

\ 

' Cam D I DATES 60 ri4^ USASUT 

- Dev^uDP stamdard procedures fidr: 

evcpf^voME ro usG im hiriM(t 

-BEfreR iMTeR\/ie:ivs Put some" ' ^ 

MMUUAT(0M of Pf^OBt£MS IMTO IT * 
'USe KORG OP CXiR COMTACTS 'IN 
CTHfeR 5rA-Tes 



T.uot lor people who 
have worked in the 
t\pes of settings m 
winch vou provide 
as s IS t anf 0 . 
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PRACTICES WE RECOMMEND 



WAYS YOU HAVE DONE THIS IN THE PAST WAYS YOU MIGHT DO THIS IN THE FUTURE 



^deally; look for people 
who have previously worked 
as advisors. 



Use your resource networks 
to find good people. ^ 



Bring good people from the 
ranks of volunteers or 
from present staff. 



"-'.4 
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Don't rely on recom- 
mendations from 
people nam^d by the 
candidate; get other 
data too. , 



Carefully plan interviews. 
Have the candidate 
discuss or simulate real 
problems that are part of 
providing assistance. 



Hire the candidate as a 
' short-term consultant, 
assign a task and evaluate 
how well it's donfe. 
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Systemajllc Staff Training 

Once new staff members are selected, it 
is essential Ihat they participate in a 
carefully planned training pro.gram. 
Ineffective assistance groups rely on 
unplanned on-the-job training, but this 
haphazard approach cannot .begin to 
introduce the new staff member to the 
group's complex assumptions and methods^ 

Your staff training program should 
coasciously blend formal training 
workshops, opportunities to observe 
experienced staff in action, direct work 
experience, analysis of that experience , 
and written materials describing the 
nature of the group ' work. This training 
process should take place over several 
months, so that the new staff member has a 
chance) to move back and forth between the 
group's ideas and the reality of the work. 

For example, /l/D/E/A/ carefully designed , 
a program for training its advisors in 
which the advisors themselves set up an 
individualized learning program, working 
directly with Children. United Bronx 
Parents trained its advisors through a 
constant interplay between direct assis- 
stance to parents and sessions to analyze 
how* the assistance was progressing. 




Look at Yourself — 

Kojj Do You Train New Staff?, 

The purpose of this exercise is to, help 
you, compare^ the staff training methods we 
found effective with your present methods 
for staff training and to think about 
some changes. ^ s 



How Do YouTrain New Staff? 



We have identified five activities ^hat should 
be blended into effective *staf f training. Below 
is a chart that you can reproduce and fill in on 
newsprint. Down the side we have listed the 
five types of activities we recommend. 



ln~ trhe-f irrt^S^umn , make notes on the* '^'^ 
extent to which you have used these methods, 
in the past. Jot down examples. 
In the second column, list possible* ways 
that you could use these practices. 
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RO' e PLAY iNiTiAu MGtTiNG^ .WITH T^JK^-^^KS^ 



M 1 HI 



1 \ 1 



ADV4S0R rSr Two 



- HA^ OOK MAiM AU'R'oAiH MNik Ok V>\A/(M^ fc-^CulN t^Y iTAMiNu VMT^I trXj( T fCll MC> ADV lSO{^' 



C.u^^r NC . AMD se^OKl vVRiTT e NJ ANAlVSi^ 
or ^xT'^P^itkCr - Fi^At^NEV Bur NOT FouOvVED 
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Monifeing and Supervising Work . 

Effective assistance groups develop regular 
procedures for overseeing e^ch person's work . 
Top leadership and the leaders of work groups 
regularly assess the quality of staff members* 
efforts. They visit teacher advisors in the 
schools to help them think about priorities and 
problems. They confront the parent advisor who 
is making parents overly dependent on her. 

If strong work teams exist, supervision and 
feedback come from both leadership and peers, 
and is generally experienced as supportive 
rather than intrusive** * 

Ineffective assistance groups are reluctant to 
oversee work and to confront staff members who 
are not doing a good 'job. As a result, staff 
membeift grow to see supervision as an inv^ision 
of their turf and become defensive. People do • 
'their own thing until a serious crisis develops, 
then leadership swings from ignofring supervision 
to "cracking down." One assistance group leader 
described thi^ erratic style: "I used to work " 
from an .insecure laissez-faire style until 
things fell apart, then I became a dictator." 

Our field notes are filled with tense incidents 
related to the supervision issue. For example: 

■ An advisor was supposed to be helping parents 
in^ a city neighborhood organize a strong 
parent group, but evidence filtered back to 
his supervisor that he was actually spending 
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very little time helping these parents. Yet 
he came from* the neighborhood he was working 
in a'nd had strong supporters there, so the 
assistance group's leadership was reluctant to 
confront him. 

■ A staff member was 'asked ^to prepare a draft of 
a funding proposal, but her supervisor felt 
the resulting draft was poor. Rather than 
review it with her and ask for changes, the 
supervisor simply rewrote the proposal 
herself. ^ * 

■One assistance' group with several advisors ran 
into embarrassing problems because advisors 
were not coordinating with each other and Were 
telling school district staff differeftat 
things. The coordinator of the advisors 
instituted a system of keeping written records 
of all contacts with the school district. , 
One advisor . complained that he had had no role 
in developing the forms and announced that he 
would not be filling these records out si^ce 
'he "was hired to help teachers, not fill out 
forms/' 

Look at Yourself — 

How p© You Oversee Your Work? 

How do you handle the issue of overseeing peo- 
ple's work and the touchy problems that grow up . 
around it? The purpose of the next exercise is 
to help you think about this issue by looking at 
some specific incidents from your own history. 
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How Do You Oversee Your Work? 



1* Look at the examples we gave of touchy 
issues that arise in overseeing work. 
Think of two or three sifnilar incidents 
that are part of your history. 

« 

2* Ask a person familiar with each incident 

to answer the following questions about i 
it witji notes on newsprint: 
* . a. What important events occurred in this 
- incidenf and how did it come to a head? 
b. What were some important underlying \ 

* causes of the incident? 
^. '.What ' lessons does the incident 

suggest for making the process of - 
overseeing work more effective? \^ 



6£FT£M5£.R \-l , J^RRY AND MARlt TOuD b><O0U 

OUR OPPlC^ WMAT |S aO(NU ON ^ DO YOLi 
WAVe VouR roCrtTH^R^" 

JERRV, AND MARig To OlSCUSS PROBLEM 
HEATED l^egriNer JERRY SAVS UMDA OVER- 
ReACriM(T - STlRS UP THEHR OLD COf^^f^LlCT 
UINDA LAYS out PuAM fioR RGC0f2t)tM6- - 

coMTAcrs ivir^ ^o^ool district staff 
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Use the presentations as the basis for ^ 
discussion of. each incident.' 



Draw on the incidents to discuss the 
following questions about pi^our' overall 
approach to overseeing work: - 

a. What are your characteitistic patterns 
for overseeing work? 

b. What are their strengths and weaknesses? 

c. What are a few practical changes that 
could be made to be^in to improve the 
process of overs/eeing wOrk? 



1?. ^^^^R"^' RGrasfes^ ro fill out roms 

SA^^ ^^t. .A/As NOT MiRGD To nui^ OoT F0K?/l5 
LINDA -Ws M£ Musr JE1?KV ReSl^l^ 
5 UMC>£RLV'l M^ CAUSeS 

- IM GEMtCAL ADVISORS HAVe I^OT roRKAU-V 
COORCiiMATeD WOR>; WITW SMAUL0P. ^TAFF 
IT \A/A^ M£V6« MEC&SSAf^y 

- LON^ ccMPucT B^TWeeM Terr/ om omg 

^ Si'dG^AMD UMDA AMD MARlG" OM THE 

r.TMeK JeRRr' cr^ati^q but ha?^[3 to 

AUDMCr WITH 

lNJCoNiC>(STfcMT-- MAS BAOitD DOA/M (f^ CXSPUlK* 
UMTlt-^ f^OW 



Building Resource NetTworks 

Effective assistance groups develop elaborate 
resource i^etworks of people and organizations 
who can help''them. These res^rce networks 
include contacts in the school communities that 
the assistance group is trying to change, in 
school district central offices, in state agen- 
cies and federal agencies that affect these 
school districts, in potential funding agencies^ 
and in the political world whose representatives 
can be called on to^ lend legitimacy and give 
support iji conflicts. 

An impoi^tant part of this network is the social 
or educational movement out of which the assis^ 
tance group developed ^ For /I/D/E/A/, this was 
a network of progressive educators, including 
administrators. • For AFRAM it was a national 
network of black political activists. For Crea- 
tive Teaching Work*shop it was a network of edu- 
cator^ interested in experiential education. 

The ^members of the network are a critical source 
of information and ideas ^ legitimacy, emotional 
support, potential staff members and consul- \ 
tants, potential clients ♦ and funding leads . 
The usefulness of such networks illustrates, once 
again that human systems often operate through ' ^ 
personal arid informal contacts rather than 
through forimal procedures. 

Iff* buiXdingi such networks, effective assistance 
groups recognize that they should not' only con- 
centrate on' strong supporters. They recognize 
that the great majority off decision makers and , 
potential resources will^De indifferent to the 
things that the group feels strongly about. 
Effective assistance groups analyze who can be 
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called on for what .' One school administrator 
supplied a {)arent organizing group with critical 
budget information, not because he supported 
them, but because he was aligry at his superiors. 
A state official endorsed the work of a teacher 
assistance project, not because she was partic- 
ularly Sympathetic to their efforts, but because 
she felt it would be good for her own image • 

How are these networks built up? First, you 
should view every meeting — every formal or 
informal' contact with a school superintendent^ 
government official, or active parent — as an 
opportunity to build up your contacts ^ If you 
are invited to a conference, find out who is 
going to attend^ figure out how they might help 
you, go early and stay late so you can get to 
know people informally. ^ 

Second, systematically decide what types of 
organizations you need more contacts in (private 
foundations. Congress, state education agencies) 
and start to make appointments and visit people. 
Once you've' met them, send them your newsletter, 
invite them to the schools you're working in, 
call to ask their advice. 

People who have large networks of useful re- 
sources build them deliberately and devote sub- 
stantial energy to the task. 



Look at Yourself— How Sta?ong 
Is Your Resource NetTwrork? v 

What networks of contacts' do you have? Where,,do 
you need more of them? This exercise will help 
you reflect on these issues. • > 
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How Strong Is Your Resource Network? 



1. On newsprint, list your key contacts in 
the following areas of activity: 

a. School communities where you work or 
want to work 

b. School district administration 

c. Groups or agencies doing work similar 
to your own 

d. Funding agencies 

e. Others important to your work 

1* For e^ch contact, fill in the follov/ing 
information: 



a. Who in your group has this contact? 

b. What sorts of help have they given you? 

c. How could you have u^ed various ^ 
tesources more effectively^^ in dealing 
with recent problems? "-^-^^^^^ 

Review your list of contacts and consider: 

a. In what areas is >your resource 
network weak? 

b. What steps could you take to expand 
your network in weak areas? 



\s\\\\ WkW .s\ t.O' 



\'H\1 K nl i M '.^} } (.(Mir 



C:eM^ , r^Af DR ■ FOSS WAS LtAv/JM*:^* 



NOT ^AuaA MOR£ Vi^ AUVAYS cauu HeK 
WHEN Ia/9» WAMT TO FlMD OUT WMATS 



f'r>l\tTA< r fCf<' F AT 'MATE- C^P^ 



No\a/ TV^AT Ht'b KeriKeD^ MAV F^&U MC 
COUuD T^lJ- lis ABOUT Hl^ 



Pat 



HAS A^;vAVb ^^eM US ^OPlGS Of- 

?^^^^f-r.s evtM a' IT WAS NOT 

^NTtREUY aJLAK r>U.Y WftrKt PlJBUC 



Copy of FfeDfcRAL PRoFTjSAL Df^PT, 

Wt" Cout-D MAVir ANriCiPATe.0 WHfeK^ 

we hioht m ii ihi . 
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PUZZLE SECTION 3 

Refining a. School 
Improvement Strategy 

123 



An assistance group can, of course, send 
. advisors out to work with school staff or 
parents vith a general charge to "be helpful" 
and to use whatever talents the advist>r^ itave 
to improve the schools?; This approach may 
sound appealing.^ But our research indicated 
again and again that it doesn*t work. 

Effective assistance groups d'evelop pver time 
an explicit sh are d school improveTn ent 
.strategy . We use the term "strategy" as an 
umbrella to cover an assistance group's 
answers to three major questions: 

0 

a What is wronft with the schools? 

■ How can t h e sch ool community , be changed 
to address these problems? 

■ What should the assistanc e Rroup do to 
bring about these changes? 

Rural Education Program developed one set of 
ansv;ers to these questions. They decided 
that the root of educational ^problems in 
rural America was that rural educators and 
citizens do not have the o*pportunity or the 
skills to decide for themselves what their 
most pressing educational problems are, 
identify possible solutions, try these 
solutions out, and evaluate the results. To 
meet. this problem, REP d-^velo^^ed and tested a 
"systematic process for decision making . . . 
which allowls] for the open consideration of 



alternatives for meeting defined needs." 
Convinced of the need for collaboration 
between educators and citizens, REP advisors 
worked w^ith both groups, striving to be*^ 
viewed as fair and neutral. 

They identified a ITfet of decision-making , 
skills (for instance, interviewing, question- 
naire development, report writing) which ' 
they taught through their formal and informal 
contacts with clients. And because they 
wanted to teach rural educators and citizens 
a process for decision making, their advisors 
'consistently refused to advocate a particular 
solution to local problems, evjen when pressed 
by frustrated school administrators or parent 
leaders. 

The specifics of your school improvement^ * 
strategy may be much different from the one 
proposed by Rural Education Program. The 
other assistance groups we studied were at 
odds with REP in their analysis of what* is 
wrong with the schools, how they could be 
better, and how an assistance group could 
brin^ about improvements. But all effective 
groups developed increasingly specific 
answers to these questions.^ ■ 

R*efining a school improvement strategy is the 
third major section of the assistance work 
puzzle. The Rate Yourself chart that follow.6 
helps you see how well you've put this 
strategy development section together^ 
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focus \on The assistance group consistently 
refining\a works to refine a strategy for 

strate^yv^changing the schooTsT ""Ttii's strategy 
incTirde^^n analysis of what is 
wrong with the schools, how the 
school community can be changed to 
address these problems, and what the 
' assistance group should do to bring 

about these changes. (#3-1) 

cycle of The assistance group carries out a 
assistance regular cycle of assisting clients 
& analysis and analyzing those assistance 

efforts ,and their effects on school 

communities. (#3-2) 

initial Initially, the assistance group 

period of carries out about three years of 

direct dirept assis^tance and analysis of 

'assistance that assistance. (#3-3) 



conscious 
shared 
strategy 



second 
period of 
'5-.. \^ direct 
T assistance 



After the initial period, the assis- 
tance group spells out a conscious 
shared school improvement strategy 
much clearer than the original one. 
The implications of this strategy 
for the advisors' actions in speci- 
fic situations are clearly under- - 
stood and consistently acted on by 
assistance group s.taff. (#3-4) 

The assistance group carries out 
assistance for an additional period 
of about three years in which strat- 
egy is further refined. «(#3-5) 
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leadership The assistance group's top le-a/er- 
interprets ship establishes themselves ay the 
strategy legitimate interpreters of 

group's strategy and the-^nfilts it 
involves, while helping the/ group to 
analyze :.its experience and adapt the 
strategy over time, (#3-6) 

human The assistance group analyzes its 
systems school districts and communities as 
perspective .human systems. Assistance group- 
members become increasingly able to 
predict the effects of their action 
' on all parts of these systems. (#3-7) 

jcentrflil The assistance group's strategy 

aspects of focuses on central, not peripheral, 

human aspects of the human systems 

systems involved, (#3-8) 

focused The assistance group makes the 
' strategy aspects of the schools they most 
want to change the target of 
detailed plans for improvement. 



not at all 
what you do 



^exactly 
what you do 



-3 



-2 



+1 



+2 



-3 



-2 



( 



-3 



-2 



-1 



+1 



+2 



-3 



-2 



-1 



+1 • +2 



' — ; — WBlrl'-d^'erop'e^'T^inr't^^'a'rrd a signi^ 

• ficant proportion of advisor time. 
(#3-9) 

school The assistance group's strategy 
principal recognizes the central position of 
is key the school principal in_ almost any 
change process. (#3-10) 



-3 



-2 



+2 




+3 



■1 +1 +2 +3 



+3 



+3 



+3 



insiders 
or 

outsriders 



Advisors understand in what ways 
they are insiders or outsiders with 
their clients. They build on the 
strengths and minimize the weak- 
nesses of their position. (#3-11) 



not at all 
what you do 



exactly 
what you do 



adjusting The assistance group adjusts its 
to local strategy to meet local needs* and 
situations constraints without changing essen- 
tial parts. , (#3-12) 
• 

clear The assistance group finds a 
language language and method for makiiig key 
for key terms and ideas clear to cl,ients« 
ideas (#3-13) 

flexible The assistance group develops and 
materials uses flexible sets of materiials to 
aid in the assistance process. 
These materials are part of an over- 
all system and consistent ii^ their 
format, but are made up of separate 
r' booklets, flyers, etc. dealing* with 
^ gppri f 1 r. f npicR . (#3-IAj . 



-3 


-.2 


-1 


+ 1 


+2 


+3 


-3 


-2 

• 


-1 


+ 1 


+z 


+ J 


-3 


-2 


-1 * 


+1 


+2 


+3 


-3 


-2 


-1 


+ 1 


+2 


+3 
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I; Why did itidiviauals. rate Ji^ie group ,as-:they did i ■ Idei^eify craffcSt fasks tja): it^ 'i^m^f^^m^ 
■:■ *:•■;'•:".»■''■■■;;,' "^^ ■ • What'iajct;brs:---a'ccoW<:-'iforvy,6W 

critical to yqut ef fectiyeness > ' or db iyot( - K tdentif y 'critical tasks that , a*e b^>:^h iP?P,ort,ai>b 

think , that : 6ur^ol)6ervat:lbi^B iare. j^ or ' > > to you and oh vhich you ^r^ dpjing^ ^oor :io% .; 

inappr^bpr^ate f'&r -ypal 'Z -J J ' V I ^^^^ factbrs. a^ccbunt f-b?? you^v|cobl« 

■■. •,. . . ,: > _ i .| could /you perf orm -these'^^^t^^^ 




MORE ABOUT SELECTED^TICAL TASKS 



Foous onRefitdngaStoategy . 

When we discussed the formation of ^assistance 
groups (pages 39 to 44), we indicted that the 
founding leaders of effective assistance 
groups begin with a clear strategy for 
changing the schools. This strategy includes 
an analysis of what is wrong with 'the 
school's, how the school community can be 
changed to make things better, and what the 
assistance groups should do to bring about 
change* 

Each of these three main parts of a school 
improvement strategy suggests, many related 
issues, ^n adequate analysis of what the 
assistance group can do to bring about 
change, for example, should include a clear 
statement about whom the assistance group 
considers its maior clients . United Bronx 
Parents, for instance, were adamant in their 
view that UBP meant "parents helping 
parents," and as parent advocates they 
rejected efforts to makfe them mediators with 
-&ehoo-lr-a f f i c i a i-s^ '■ = 



Having identified their major clients, an 
assistance group must also be clear about 
what skills 'and knowledge- thev want to teach 
these -client's , so that the clients themselves 
can work fpr the needed improvements in the 
schools. United Bronx Parents believed that 
parents. , needed confidence in confronting 
school officials and skills in analyzing very 
thoroughly the strengths and weaknesses of a 
school '-s educational program, principal, • 



staff, and physical plant. The specific ways- 
in which UBP advisors worked with parents 
day-to-day reflected their priorities. A 
major parent training activity entailed 
helping parents develop a set of questions to 
investigate in their local school, going to 
the school with parents to answer these 
questions through interviews and observa- 
tions, and then meeting with parents to 
analyze th^ information parents had g^^thered 
and to plan another school visit. 

Initially, an assistance group's strategy may 
lack specifics and have some holes in it, but 
it is clear enough to. provide a definite 
direction for the group^s wqrk. For example. 
Creative Teaching Workshop be\^n as a 
teachers' center where interested teachers 
from all over New York City came to attend 
workshops and share ideas about active 
learning -projects for children, CTW advisors 
brought this focus on experiential learning 
and these techniques for ^working with 
teachers into their^rst efforts at long- 



Tferm assiscance in specitic New York scTiools. 
However, it was some time before the advisors 
worked out how their initial strategy could 
be played out with the whole staff of a 
public school rather than a self-selected 
group of interested teachers. 

Initial Period of Direct Assistance 

Beginnj.Tig with such key ideas, an effective 
group then launches on a period of about 
three years o£ direct work with clients. For 
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Ceater for Kew Schools, this initial work was 
spent in establishing Metro High School in 
Chicago. For /1/D/E/A/, it ihvdlved^^provid- 
ing advisory, help to 40 public schools in 
Ohio, Florida, New. York, and Michigan. 
Through such direct work, the group's 
strategy is tested and refined, with lessons 
from one year translated into different 
tactics in the^ttext. 

Conscious Shared Strategy 

We 'found an^titude among effective advisors 
that they must "make sense" of their efforts, 
must pull them together to understand^ tjieir 
experience. As one assistance group leader 
*said, "We majde a lot of mistakes' af first, 
but we learned' a lot too. Now I think we're 
clear ab'out what kinds of schools we can 
actually help, what we're aiming for in our 
work with a school, how we go about it 
day-to-day-, what, ^;:e the traps to avoid." 

In an effective group, tlj^e leadership and the 
other key program staff act With increasing 
clarity ^y spelling .out a conscious shared 
strategy, in detail. 

Second Period of Direct Assistance 

In the groups we^ studied, thisv coherent 
refilled statement of a school rmj^ovement 
s1:ra?egy frequently marked the beginning of a 
second period of assistance to school' staffs 
or parent groups. The process of t^^ting an^ 
refining continued, but major element's of the 



strategy had beew Firmly established. For 
instance, /l/D/E/A/ had by this point in 
t;heir development^4*de^;ined 35 outcomes for 
Individually Guided Education and developed 
initial versions of r.esource materials 
describing how an IGE school operates. They 
were also clear enough abdut the IGE approach 
to begin a major effort to train profes- 
sionals from state departments of education 
and from universities to act as IGE advisors 

in their own states and communities. 

• ♦ 

Lopk at Yourself -r: How C)ear Is 
Your Strategy for Improving Schools? 

The i^urpose of this exercise is to help you 
clarify what your group's school improvement 
strategy is, hov; clear it is, and hov; useftil 
it is in dealing with dilemmas you confront 
in providing assistance. In Part 1 , your 
group's leadership puts some key points of 
your strategy in* writing, and staff members 
then ask some questions about this statement. 
In Part 2, we pose some common problem situa- 
tions that assistance groups encounter and 
we'ask you to see how useful your strategy is 
in guiding your response to these problems. 
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How Clear Is Youj^ Strategy for Improving Schools? Part 1 



11 Your group's leadeurs shouTd^ prepare a state- 
, ** ment of about five pa^ges, .answering the 
^following questions: • * > 

a. What is wrong with the schools? 
b» How can the school community be thanged 

to address these problems? 
c. Mhat should your assistance group do to 
bring about these changes? 

2. Allow the rest of the staff to read the 
- statement ' ill advance, and then meet to 
discuss it. Initially staff members should 
ask clarification questions (What do you 
mean when you say . . . ?). Then they 
should move to a discussion of the statement 
\ihich could include questions like tt^e * . 
following: 



a* What key points does the statement iden- 
tify that are most crurcial to your 
strategy? 

b. What aspects of your strategy are a > 
little cloudy and heed further ' 
clarif icationt ^ -.-^ 

c. To what extent were program staff aware 
of the positions taken in the statemenfei? 

d. Are there ideas that staff members feel 
should be incorporated into the state- 
ment that reflect what you do in prac- 
tice but haven't been spelled out 
formally in the past? > 

After discussing the statement, see how 
useful your strategy is in dealing with the 
situations described in Part 2. 



WWAT IS WRON(5 OOltH THE SCHOOLS? 

- FU^JDA^AEMTALLr THE PROBL^ IS-^THAT TMS SCHOOLS otilX 
eFFeCTlVELr WITM CHILDREN WHO FALL WITH I M A hiARROW RAMSrE, 
OF "MOKMAUTV/' but CHIuDREM who are blfFBRBHT BeCAUSE 

• k)F Jt4COH6, HAMDICAP OK'SEX OFT^N RECEIVE /MPERlOR 

e[>ucArioi^s. . * , ^ 

- AuL CHILDREN! , 8UT PARTICULARiy ^^CHlLDl^eNi WITH SPKiAL MEeDS, 
. REQUIRE COMTlNlUirr IKl THEIR LeAt^MlNlGr PROGRAM. HoW^EV^R^ 

' THE TYPICAL SCHOOL (S * Hi^HL/ FRAGrKEMTED INJ > 
lT\PRoVl0eS S&RVICES To OHIUDREnI, INJDlViSqALS TE^^ Hi5r- . 
USH, COMPEKbATORV READIK1<t, BILIM(tUA1. EbUCATlOKl^ 'AUtEBRA^^ 



1. Now try your hand at some typical problems 
that advis:ors face in working witsh clients. 
(Use the first list if you work mostly' with 
school* staffs and the second list if you 
work most^ly with parents.) Based on your 
strategy, how would you handle these 
problems? 

2, As you discuss possible alternatives, think 
about the following: 

a. Do particular problem situations relate 
clearly to key elements in your strategy 
« 



WORKING WITH SCHOOL. STAFFS 

Ma School pritiLipal calls aild says he has heard about your 
work. He has an inservice day scheduled for next week and he 
would like you to come to do a tvo-hour workshop. How do you 
respond? 

■ In workinti with teachers on a new reading curriculum^ you pick 
up evidence of a high rat^ of student absenteeism and a, hi^h 
dropout rate. You check scUool records and your impression is 
confirmed. But when you casually mention the problem to some 
teachers, they uniformly express the opinion that their job is 
to teach the kids "who come ready to learn." What do you do? 

■ You have agreed to work m a school where the principal 
promibed to be supportivd by freeing up teachers Lo work with 
you during their preparation period. You have juSt found out 
that she has not kept her word, and there are other signals 
that she vs beginning to feel threatened by your presence in 
the .achool. What do you do? 




If' 



iie Schools? Part 2 



— e.g., crucial things you want to 
change about the schools or crucial 
skills you want your clients to develop? 
V/hat is this relationship? 

^ t 

h 

b. Do you have some tactics that you typi- 
cally use in dealing 'With the problem 
situations we have described? What are 
they? 

c. Does the discussion of 'these problem 
situations reveaL-any issWs that you 
feel should be clarified a^|)Out your 
school improvement strategy? 



WORKING WITH PARENTS 

■ An active parent grou^i has one strong leader who wants you to 
deal directly with him and' becomes uncomfortable when you 
begin to work with other members of the group. What do you do? 

■ A parent^group you are helping says that they have just heard 
about some money that they irfight get and they need a proposal 
written right away. They say they are too bus to write it 
and that you could' do it/ easily. This is the second time that 
they have made such a re(juest. What do you do? 

■ You have been trying to help a parent group solve « special 
education problem-and you are helping them analyze who makes 
certain key decisions within the school district. The leader 
of one faction in the group challenges yo'u — saying that 
'Igrassroots folks don't have time for all these techni- 
calities. We need Lo act." What do you do? 

■ You have been advising a parent group about a problem they \ 
have been having With an incompetent teacher. The principal, 
of the school approaches you after a meeting and says fihe \ 
would like to sit down with you personally to aee if the twO> 
of you can make some progress on the problem. What do you <^o^ 



Qycle of i^sistance and Analysis 

Absolutely crucial to the strategy develop- 
ment process , is a regular cycle of analysis 
and assistance , The grodp makes a plan, goes 
out and doesJ^^^om&,thing, and then sits down 
and talks abofit Irtov thing^^ went. Then they 
make adiustme?^ts biased on their ana lysis . 
Over time, a 'crucikl part of this analysis 
focuses on whether the group is bringing 
about the changes^ in the sqhool community 
envisioned in their school improvement 
strategy. 

This analysis process can be accomplished in 
many formal and informal ways. The staff of' 
United Bronx Parents, operating in a crisis- 
ridden situation, insisted on a disciplined 
method of analysis. They consistently sat 
down before an important meeting or other 
event and planned what they were going to do, 
often role-playing to anticipate problems. 
After the event they would immediately'' sit 
down again to review how things went, what 
the next steps were, and how things could 
have been done better. 

Rural Education Program held formal "debrief- 
ing" sessions after important training 
events. These sessions brought together 
people who had been directly involved as 
advisors and others on the staff ^who had not 
been involved. Another group held formal 
analysis sessions, but also used the time 
spent traveling by car from one rural town to 
another to analyze how things had gone. 



If your group can actually carry out this 
analysis and assistance cy-cle day-to-day, and 
does in fact' alter subsequent work in the 
light of your analysis, this is one, of the 
strongest indicators we found that your group 
will be effective . 

Of course, everyone acknowledges the impor- 
tance of analysi^s. Ineffective groups, 

^however, never seem to get around to it. 
They make plans to analyze their work, but 
they don't. Or personal conflicts keep^ 
people from talking informally about how 
things went* Some groups have all the 
trappings of research and evaluation, and one 

.might think that this information, would 
provide a basis for improving their wbrk. 
Looking closely, however, we find that the 
research and evaluation are not generating 
useful information or are not taken 
seriously. 

Another common failing is that the l^eaders of > 
an assistance group lay out* an elabolrate 
school improvement strategy on paper; 
however, close examination,, shows that the 
-strategy is not put into practice by the 
staff. When ideaaon paper are divorced from 
daily advisory work, lessons learned by 
individual advisors remain mere personal 
learning and do not contribute to building 
the shared strategy of the group, 

• .Over time-,*^kn' infprottdnt- fo<Aii*of tfte ''self- 
analysis .process is a hard assessment of 
whether the -assistance work is bringing about 
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the desired changes in specific school commu - 
nities . How many schools have adopted 
Individually Guided Education and how many 
are actually carrying it out? Has the number 
of stifd^rfts being suspended from school 'in 
the South Bronx dropped? How often do 
parents trained by AFRAM really begin to take 
independent initiative to change their local 
schools? 

Effective groups confront this hard evidence 
and taodify their approach. Ineffective 

'groups ignore evidence about ineffectiveness 
and fall into a rut. They often lose ^ight 
of their' goals for improving the schools and 
hold on defensively to specific methods of 
assistance (for instance, a particular type 

*of \forkshop they*re used to giving, or a set 
of steps they insist that clients take to 
solve a problem). 

Look at Yourself ~ 

Analyzing Your Assistance Projects 

We have just discussed the importance of 
developing a regular cycle of^aiialysis and 
assistance in your work, so that you can 
learn from your experience. In this 
exercise, you carry out thife analysis process 
by drawing some lessons from previous assis- 
tance efforts. 
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Analyzing Your Assistance Projects 



!♦ Select two important assistance projects 

that you have carried out in the past (e.g.! 
your work with a specific school staff or 
parent group over a period of a year or 
more). On a dw^rt like the one below, list 
some important lessons from thi*^ experience 
about how you can be more effective in 
carrying out your school improvement, 
strategy. 

2, hxsjf^s the following questions: 



a. How clear were these lessons at the time 
you were working on the project? 

b. What are some specific changes you might 
make in your futui'e assistance efforts 
in light of these lessons? 

3^ Choos/ one or two lessons from past work 
that have clear, feasible implications for 
the future. Make plans for improving future 
work in light of your analysis of your past 
experience. * 



,KSSONS FROM THl'r PROJKCT 



SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE WORK 



ELEKEMTARY SCHOCU 



■PRIN/CIPAU CANNOT jaSr Be LUKG." 
WA^CA t^SB^ STRoMt^ SUPPORT FROK 
HER, 



i-CAM ONl/ work: IKJ W14ER£ 
R^lN/ClPAL IS B4THUSIASTIC TEST 
Br ASKi|\l6r FOR CO^^lCesSiOt^S ON) 



scHEDuuM^, ere 



R£QUiRlM<qr TeACHERS Tc A-preKD 
FIRST IVOR<SHOP TuRtvlED KAtvJ/ 
OFF FRO(^ START. WORKSHOPS 
HAVe TERR16L£ REFUTATloM. 



PO INlblVlDUAL. tNlT^RVl&WS TO*. 
LAY GROUNDWORK fOR WORKSHOP 

AND 6£T AT a)Nk::eRMs BErreK. 
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NEEDS A-SSESSIAeMT QUESTloMNAlRE 
• SUPERFlcrAU . DibNT 6 EX AT REAL 
TEAOieR CONlceRMS. 
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Human Systems Perspective 

We explained earlier (see pages 30 to 31) 
that effective assistance groups develop a 
sophisticated capacity to understand the 
School community as'a human system. 
/I/D/E/A/ expresses this idea as follows: 

(^The school is the strategic unit for 
' educational change. It contains all the 
; elements for carrying out instructional and 
learning functions. Further, Unless the 
school as a unit is supportive of change, 
individual attempts to change are usually 
frustrated. The culture of the school is 
central both to understanding and to 
affecting educational improvement. 
Continuous school improvement begins by 
building an allegiance to norms and 
expectations that support the staff's / 
search for improved methods. ^ 

Rural Education Program states it this way: 

14 Change ^strategy should focus not on 
individual or piecemeal change, but recog- 
nize the complex interrelationships between 
students, the teaching act, the structure 
of schooling, and the nature of the 
community setting and should focus in a 

, comprehensive way on influencing all these 
factors.^ J' 



When an assistance groups is effective, their 
understanding of the school community as a 
human system becomes increasingly explicit . 
Generally an assistance group has an initial 
.familiarity with 'one group in the school 
community — progressive teachers, for 
instance, or Puerto Rican parents. Efforts 
to help these people, liowever, draw reactions 
or set up barriers in the rest of the school 
community and beyond, reactions which the 
assistance group may not have anticipated. 
One group's effort to assist a young progres- 
sive schooj. principal brought on the 
^nimosity of central office administrators, 
whom the group had simply ignored. Parent 
* advisors from another group were attracted to 
parent groups with strong charismatic 
leaders, but they began to realize that such 
leaders often block efforts to dfevelop the 
leadership skills of othjer parents. 

Over time, you have to become increasingly 
accurate in understanding how the school, the 
local community, the ^school district central 
office, the local political organization, the 

^ federal government, the teachers' union, etc.. 
are interrelated and how they affect your 

^ struggle for better schools. You should, also 
be able to predict pretty accurately how your 
activities will affect all parts of the 
school community* Thus problems can be 
anticipated — and consciously chosen . In 
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other^ words, you need to develop an increas- 
ingly accurate mental map of hov the schoal 
community functions as a human system , 

► 

CentraJ Aspects of Human Systems 

" " " - • • V 

As this' mental map becomes increasingly 

detailed, the next step is to zero in on 
those parts of the system that are most 
critical to change , /I/D/E/A/ realized that 
for it^ strategy of individualized instruc- 
tion to work, there had to be a reorganiza- 
tion of the teaching staff to overcome the 
isolation of individual teachers • Therefore, 
/I/>D/E/A/*s strategy began with the reorgani- 
zation of the traditional school into learn- 
ing communities taught by teams of tfiree to 
five teachers* This basic. change in the 
school as a human system facilitated the. 
other changes in instruction advocated by 
/I/D/E/A/. 

« 

AFRA^t and United Bronx Parents understood 
that school staff usually have a great deal' 
of hostility and fear concerning the presence 
of parents in the school. Thus, a key goal 
of both groups was to change the teachers' 
belief that parents don't belong there.' They 
encouraged parents to create a regular 
"presence^' in the school that generally came 
to be expected an4 accepted. 



'Focused Strategy 

Having identified which aspects of the system 
you want to change, you should begin to make 
them- the subject of specific plans fo r 
improve ment, detailed strategy and tactics > 
and a significant percentage of advisor time , 

Basic^changes are often threatening, and it 
is quite natural that people will try to 
divert you from changing major aspects of * 
their human systems,. Many assistance groups 
are sidetracked into working on peripheral 
matters. Creative curriculum units that were 
supposed to transform the whole^ curriculum'"' 
become gimmicks for *students who have 
.finishes thfeir regular lessons. Hopes for a 
basic change in parent-teacher relationships 
dissipate into showcase meetings in which . the 
teachers ex^Jlain the school program while* 
parents listen. 

Effective assistance groups develop*^ methods 
.to keep from being diverted. As we discussed - 
eairlier (see pages 24^ to 26), good advisors 
spend their limited time working on the issues 
of most importance to tn.em. ^ 

School Principal Is Key 

Wiien you anatyze^ your school community as a 
human system, pay special attention to the" 
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school prirfcipal > In studying /l/d/^/A/ , we 
found that the cominittnent of the school 
principal to individualized instruction was 
- the single most important factor in deter- 
mining whether it was carried out, Loloking 
at the advisory work of Creative Teaching 
Workshop, we reached the same conclusion. 
Similarly, groups that tried to organize and 
motivate parents were constantly facing the 
principal's power to either encourage or 
discourage change. 

Assistance groups who initially fail to take 
the school principal ihto account eventually 
learn that they must anticipate the princi- 
pal's reaction to ev^ry plan they make. 

For example, Center for New Schools helped 
parents and teachers in one Hispanic neigh- 
• borhood to set up an alternative school 
program within a local high school. Although 
the school's principal initially approved the' 
program in general, he would not be, pinned 
down on specific staffing; issues. Subse- 
quently, he blocked the parents' choice for 
program director and assigned teachers in the 
program extra duties that didn't allow them 
enough time to plan and coordinate the alter- 
native program's activities. In retrospect, 
the advisors felt they shoiild have confronted 
the principal about these Issues, which killed 
the alternative program. 



Look at Yourself — How Detailed Are 
Your Maps of School Cbminiimties? 

This exercise has two, parts, both aimed at ' 
helping you sharpen your skills in mapping 
the human systems within school' communities 
jt n u^ ^ re trying to change. In Part 1, we ask 
you to^ aw an d an alyze a diagram of the many 
groups and individuals who affect what 
happens in a specific school , community you 
are familiar with. In Part 2, you zero in on 
a few of these gr9up8 and individuals, taking 
stock of what you know about them and what 
you'd like to find out. 



How Detailed Are Yoii5?]!^ps of Sph^^lC^ Parti 



1. Choose a schooP comi:.unit>; th^t most* of j^our 
*group is faBtiliar with. ^ ' , ' ^ c 

- ' \ ' *. ^ 

2. Make a diagraVj like* the* -one ^e lev, indicat-, 

ing key' people, organization^, svibgroufs, 
factions that are icpo^t^i^t to take into 
account .in jrying^to bring about change. 
Hake a few notes on the diagram about each 
one. 



3. Draw lines and make notes indicating some 
key relationships betveep the boxes on the 
diagram (don't try to show every single ' 
relationship). 

4. - Discuss some implications of this informa- 
5^ tion for making 'your school improvement 

strategy more effective. . 
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How Detailed Are Your Maps of Schbol Ctommiinities? -Part 2 

> 

1. Frpm youV mapping of groups and individuals 3. Discuss some concrete steps you could take 
in the previoils exercise, choose three or to gain the type of information you would 
four of the most important ones* like to have now but don't. , • \ 

2. Create a chart like the one below* 
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* 


-LET ^us iNl omdeR Pressure 

SDuCATlONl 
-PRESSUR&^S TGACneRS WHO 
WOR< ^vVlTH US 

ASSOCIATION 


-^^^H&R^ DID H£ COME PROM 

gEFORG B&lMCr MADg PRIMQPAL^ 

-IVMO AR£ M(S FRIENDS AMD 
ENiEMlES WITHIN SYSTTEM ^ 

-ARE THERE ANV lOeAS ABOUT 
KGFOeM HE'S iMTERCSTEb iM^ 




- su<^oEstec> coMMUMiTr' (^eetinI^ 

TO PROTEST HIS OPPOSiTlOtsl TO 
6t U 1 M;^ a AU E DUCATIDM 

- USE BUSIMESS ASSOC/ATlOKi TO 
MOBILIZE SUPPDRTe^RS 

p r^\Bt> TO MAKE HEADWAY W(TH 

Some- OF T^e anIGtlo teachers 

- (XT TmEM KMW InIFORMAUY 
NiOT TO WORK US 


The district 

1 


- STl^OMtSr COHMlTK^NiT TO 

- WtLLiMG TO TA<E RiSKOS 


-HOW STRoMcj IS SUPPORT FROM 

SUPERlMT^i^DENh: oF SCHOOLS 
- HOW MUCH Does HE K^^oW 

ABOUT WMAT^S 60IN(t oM AT 
THE SOHOOl"^ 




p K\CT WITV4 ^^^f^^'lMFoRMAUy 

TO DlSOJSS StrtJATlOfvJ. 



Adjiisting to Local Conditions 

Assistance groups are most effective when 
they have a coherent strategy and a set of 
guidelines for action in specific situations, 
yet allow for important areas of flexibility 
to meW local conditions. Each of the groups 
we studied had features built into its school 
improvement strategy that allowed for this 
flexibility. A?RAll was very specific about 
its Ipng-term godls for school improvement 
and about the role its advisors* should play, 
but it was equally insistent that short-:term 
objectives and tactics should be developed by 
parents themselves • 

/I/D/E/A/ was specific about the desirable 
social organization of a school and the 
procedures for individualizing the learning 
program, but adamantly, refused to develop 
curricirlum materials or to specify desirable 
curriculum content. Rural Education Program 
focused on changing the procedures by which 
school communi^^iea solved problems but 
refused to take positions about which 
problems or which solutions a local school 
community should decide to work on. 

Effective assistance groups are sensitive to 
local conditions and constraints and adapt 
their strategy to meet them . For; example, 
^tl/D/E/A/ called for' teachers'to voluntarily 
supfeort the shift to individualized instruct 
tioni^a^ suggested that teachers who were not 



interested should be transferred to other 
schools. But in one school district the 
teachers' contract precluded such transfers. 
Therefore, the advisor suggested the school 
be organized into* two sections: those .who 
were willing to adopt the individualized 
approach worked in teams, in an open space 
arrangement, and those who wished to retain 
the traditional approach continued to teach 
in self-contained classrooms. Then parents 
were given a choice as to which type of 
learning program they wished their children 
to enter. This is an example of a cjreative 
adjustment of a change strategy to meet local 
constraints. It illustrates the balance 
betj/een standing firm and giving ground that 
effective assistance groups achieve (see 
pages 27 to 29). 

Look at Yourself — How Can 
You Adapt to Local Conditions? 

How do localiTConditions s^d constraints 
affect your work and how can you adjust* to 
them creatively without compromising your 
basic objectives? This exercise will help 
you think through these issues in light of » 
your own experience. ' 
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How Can You Adapt to Local Conditions? 

1. Brainstorm a list of local conditions or 
constraints- that have affected your work 
in the past. Take into account local 
practices, local culture, crises, teachers' 
union agreements, tight finances, political 
situations, etc. 

CONSTRAINTS 



Mo w\ou^ FOR suBsTiTures' so teachers 

CAM ATT^Ad workshops. 

TWO gsv^ooL. Board f>4ctioms. if iv£ g-^t 

fDBNlTlFieD yviTH CUE SlDG^ Th£ 6TH5R 
IS autcn(AticallY opposed 

nEACHB^' uMioNi rulGS a&C)Ut mandatory 
iMS&RVicg: Strict L.Y uikit -r^ three 

A /GAR. * 

SCMOOU SUPERiMTCMD&.MT Ohi WAY OUT th 
OfNJE WAMTS TO^ act UMTiU THEY tClJOVj 
WMO WiUL SUCC£gt> HIK. 



2. For each one^ propose some ways that you 
could adjustUo this constraint without 
sacrificing the essential elements of your 
strategy. 



POSSIBLE WAYS TO ADJUST 



•SU<%£5T AOrAlMlSTRATCRS oR TE^CH^^R A10E5 
COV&R CLASSES (tS TK16 LCc^AuT). 

" ArpROACH BOTH siI>gS PRlVATEUY LEVEL 
WITH TMEM. APPEAL TO SELF-InItEREST 
CAM BctM'SokCHoW take Cl^EDIT ? 

•*CaM iVEGrET somF Teachers' uMioM BuiLDiNi<r * 

REPS ONl OUR SiDc ^ WWO? IVHAT ABOUT 

VOLUNTARY MeeTiMiSs T 

} . 

• SHOUU:> WE JUST WAIT? 6-ET TO POSSIBLE 
SUCCESSOR FROM lfJS(DE TH^ SYSTEM 
TO GET. HER SUPPORT? 



V 



dear Language for Key Ideas 

In working with clients, you have to talk in 
a language thev^ understand > Many important 
ideas on which school improvement strategies 
are based are otitside the everyday experience 
of clients; most people, for example/ think 
of a school as a building, ciassroom^, 
teachers, and books, not as a set of 
unwritten rules and power relationships. 

Without effective ways to communicate your 
key ideas ^ you will be seen as spouting 
largon or being impractical — especially if 
assistance group members develop shorthand - 
ways to communicate, and forget that this 
language has np meaning* to people outside the 
organization* ^ 

For example, one group confused teachers 
•with social science jargon; they told the 
teachers that ''social roles and norms 
constrain systemic change," Things went 
better whea they translate^ these ideas into 
simpler English, "Roles" became "what we 
expect people to do who have a specific 
jobl" "Norms" became "unwritten rules people 
live by." 

We recommend that you spend a good -deal of 
time identifying the key terms and ideas' you 
wish to use with clients, and thinking about 

.practical ways to get these ideas a.cross. 

" Other groups have found the following methods 
helpful in communicating key ideas: 
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carefully designed written materials, afidio 
visual materials, simulations and role 
playing, case studies of problem- situations 
and a consistent practice of pointing out* 
examples of key coticepts when they are 
illustrated by events it the school 
community. 



Look at Yoijrself — Do You 
Ctommiinicate Key Ideas Clea^ 

How clear are the key terms you use in 
working with clients? This exercise will 
help you identify some of thesi terms and 
test your ability to communica^ them 
effectively, 




/ 



Do You Communiqate Key Ideag Clearly? 



1. List five to ten key terms and ideas that 
you most want to get across when" you work 
wit?h clients. 

2. As a group, define .each one on newsprint to 
make .sure you share the same definitions and 
to state them as simply as possible* Note 
carefully any points of* confusion or dis- 
agreement ^ they are probably confusing your 
clients. , ' 

3. Bring in an outsider — the type og prin- 
cipal, teacher, or parent who might be your 



client (don^t choose someone you've worked 
with in the past or someone sympathetic to 
you) . 

Explain your approach to improving schools 
^o this person, using, your key terms and 
ideas. Ask the person to stop you or. to 
make a note everytime something isn't clear. 

Use this feedback to improve your explana- 
tions and to think about ways you can get 
your key ideas across better to your 
clients. 



INMIU^X AS SIMlM.r AS POSSIBI.I 



N\uLri- LiMiT 

SCHOOL, 



ItslSTEAD OF (^RAOE L^VaUS, SCHOOL IS biviD£D iKTO UMITS 

GKM UMIT MAS A PROFESSIOKAL STAFF OF 3-t> TEACHERS, ("Z AlD&S^ 
ANiD 1^-150 'chiUDREH trPICALLV^ TMER£S a' THRGE-YEAR A<^E 
RAN/&E AH0^4(^ T^-IE OIIU>REnI \^ A UMIT. 



IQC iNiDlVlOUAuLY <2rUlDEl> EDUCATlOrJ (k^tE) IS A FOUR-STEP CYCLE 

mARMlNKi P(?OCESS CONSISTING OF (i) ASSESSMENT, (z)c^OOSlMa- OBJECTIVES, 

(s)L&ARMlM6r PRO(V^^H 11aPUGN\EMTAT|0(4 , AMD (h-^ REASSESS MEnIT 
THIS CVCuE IS REPEATED) ACrAlN AMO A6rAlN, It^J EACH ^U&JECTj 
FOR EACH 'PUPIL. , 



lot 



/ 



Wefl[Ji. ptfepi^jT^d'^'alidiorvisuaU written 
niatipirial 8 '*jcai^\ J)ear much o^r.thfi biirden of ' 
^ comiaunica'trng^ ygur* itfeiB clearly and consis- * 
t^htL/* The materials we find -Iffectiv^ arV 
. ^, out together with< spto^. caire, - ^ V."^ 

^ ^ Fijst, each set has :a ,distin<^tiveoverall 
formats that ca'n/cl^arlv be identified with 
the_£rou£.5;'1^b ;c^^ fbtrnat makes the - 

" \ group seeffi' legitimate, giving Q^ients the. . 

f sense th^'t t.her group's abroach is ,compreT 
• • henkive, an4 that they have foreseen typical 

' client problems, I- T / - ' . 

' j-.^l ' . " ^ " 

/ ^ Second, these 'materials afe f lexibl€ « 
' , Adv^isors* can give, clients a short handout,- 
boo|tlet,, or filmstrip foc^ised on a specific 
issue, instead of handing them a thick book^ 
This f lexibility allows? ^;lie*matetials to be 
•regularly /T^evised., updated, and added, to, 
since the parts are r^elat-iv6j.y indepe^ndent of/ 
each othef. , , - ... 

have already mentioned Uni'^ted Bronx 
Parents* colorful one-pag^ -handoiit'a that 
analyze specific concerns or problems parents 
confront in trying to improve sciit)0ls% 
/l/t/E/k/ has carefully wr^tten'^^and. field 
tested a set of shor,t handbooks ahd film- • 
stripy that deal with ptoblems that ai^i§e iri' 
implementing Individually Guided Education"^ 



(such' as needed change's in the ■.prih<:ip^l ^s' 
^ role)," ' AFRjU^I wrote a sea^ies of "thought'-. 
, stamul^tprs" f^r parent$r;€hat were sent oiit ^, 
'"^'oii' a r^egular basis.; tA^se stimulator'sr^^^^ {r"'; 
explained basic AFj^f- ideas aboui hpw the ' 
schools could be iihprbyisd. J 'r;J' ' . 

^ Look at Yourself " ' ' \ 
HowUseMAreYoiirM ; * ' 

'*How. helpful are the inaterials you use? 
^sT. Which .taatefials wbuld ijt he helpful for you' 
//to prepare? This exercise will help you , 

'take'^toclC. . . ^ 
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How Useful Are Yom Materials? 



Assemble the brochur-es^'-hiindout s , handbooks, 
and X^hatever other n.ateriale you use- it 
working with clients. Look tben over» 

2* Ansver'the followii^ questions -aboxit them: 
a. Vhat lire tKe strengths and weaknesses df 
your ^present ntat^rials? 
Aj;e tberje other* c^aterials that already 
exi^st proposals , .memos, etc.), that 
• . wight be turned into u$efu^ materials . 
'for direct issi,stance? - ' ♦ 



If you could prepare^ five to ten short 
handout s , manual s , or f iliustr ips , what 
should they deal with to be most useful 
in the assistance process? 
Take ofte or tv<o of these ideas' as illus- 
trations, Whcjt would they leok- like in* 
'irore detail? How would 'you actually uSe 
then? 



Hovv Parent*; 



.M£uCTi ATi CMS MC:>iA CvtK!A<^r£ LtfiMA^riOM ..A>BB\iM(T 
• 



PtJZZLB SECTION 4 ■ , . . - 

DeveldpiQg the Advisor' s Bole 



Your l^opes for improving the schools either 
succeed or fail in the day-to-day efforts 
of your advisors to help clients in specific 
school communities. ' In the assistance groups 
we studied, we found sharp^.,cona:asts in their 
ideal pictures of ati effective ^advisor/* 

<^ 

For AFRAM, it was an active local parent, 
whose tn^in job was to stfimulate parent 
activism. A person who made' a totar 
comtoit^nent to jcommunity service and was 
constantly available to help parents with 
school and nott**school problems. A leader, 
but a person wlio encouraged other lead- 
ership to .develop rather than monopo- 
liziug'i'!:/ , . ' , ^ 

For lllDl^lkl y the ideal advisor was an 
educator with the credibility needed' to . 
; convince key schoc^l system decision nfakers 
to adopt Individually Guided Educatioh* 
A person who was enthusi^tic about IGE. ' 
A^perjsoVi who Could master thfe' skills need*- 

to leW wja^^hops,.a^C.ofeberwi%e actxi^s^e 
school staffs in implementing IGE, 

Rural Ed^^ation Program wanted a facilita- 
- tor 9I a^^change process , who would not 
, advocate specif^ic changes in curriculdrnj * • 
s^chool organization, etc. ^.killed in formal 
and informal methods for facilitating - 
^s^^groups. A person who could identify with 



, s 



client needs in rural communities-, includ- 
ing the needs of parents from particular 
ethnic groups. 

■ United Bronx Parents^ looked for a fighter 
who would help other parents acquire the 
skil Is needed ^to confront school officials 
when problems existed in their loca^^l . 
schools. A person who, was extremely Jknowl- 
edgeable aboulf-what, in 'the vt:ew of UBF, 
sjttOuld be going on .day-to-day in a^good 
^' school. * - _ 

£acl) group tried to help advisors translate 
their school improvement strategy into speciJ- 
&c te]Cht>i<jues for assisting clients in a 
' workshop^ in infprmal conversations in the^ 
/teachers' lounge, in a confrontation betweenV 
a'ifgry' parents and a school principliL. - *c - 

In accomplishing this translation, advisors 
have' to constantly reconcile vhat the assis- ^ 
tance gV^up sf^n-^^ for, the realities qf y . 
local' siliu|itions, ^nd the . advisor own style 
* and, abil i^tie^. For this balalncing act to be 
w successful , ^the assistance group must clearly 
define the advisor 's role^, hire people who 
have the poten^ia4 t^ be fi^Dod. advisors. ^ and 
then train' and/supp&jrt th'em ^effectively . 
Rate*"^your^el£# How are^ypu doing *in develop- 
ing the* advisor 's role? . " 
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defining The assistance group concretely 

the speci/ies the importafit elements of 

adyisor^s the advisor ' s role, and this^ plan is 

job carried out in practice* (#4-1) s 

advisor's The advisor ean adj-ust^ the assis- 
style Jta,nce group's school improvement 
' strategy to suit a petsonaLjrStyle, 

- . but without changing essential parts 
, of. the Strategy. _v(#4r2) * 

* personal ^ The ativisor develops per&ojal rela- 
relation- tionships with clients, but refuses 
ships with^^to be pressured inta going against?- ' 
clients key parts of the assistance group 
strategy. <#4-3) , • 



ot at 

hat you do 



exactly 
what you do 



g,v<tj^ ' '"'V^- hirildg' The assistance group carefu*lly hir« 

* ''"'}r^^^^ advi^rs advisors who share their philosophy, 
' . 7/ have had^revi-ous experi^nc^ 

, ^ the typei\o£ situations they will 

^\^^-::i:ti--'*^W*^ ""^ork in', wlid^ have personal charac- 

teristics with which clients, cin 
identify, a^id who can cppe wion the 





stres/ses of the advisor's job/ (#4-4) 






training The assistance group trains advisp^rs 
advisors through a conscious plan that 

includes written materials, training 
sessions, direct experience in 
: providing assistance, and analysis 
of * that experience. (#4-5) 



not at all 
vhat you do 



-3 



-2 



+1 




exa c t ly ^•3^3.■v?et■^>^f 
whfit you *o 'i\/.-'^}r--Cfi.'i-'^ 

+2 +3 



avoiding The assistance group takes steps to 
advisor avoid the dangers of advisors becom- 
isolation; ing isolated (e*g», through teaming 
and regular supervision). (#4-6) 



-3 



•-2 



+1 



+2 



^ . Mvif. dld^ kniv^^ group a8::i^:hey ^dii 

^ ',i 'V ^^'»-'lQp.^yipuTlg^^ .are 
ttjitifc that cqiit ^oi^s^^^a;^^^ kijBgi^ide^ 6r 

ERIC" H ^-'^-'^^i.^-^-^f ' 



I Identify critical ta ska that arertdjdh^ 

■ Id^htffiy c^^^ that ^t«*^|(atii fti^^^^ 

^to you aiid on vhich you arjg *dcying^a poo#!^^ i Z. ' 1! 

'Khat 'fa'c,tQX8/;|c6ount^^ ^v,^ f| 

^ouM you perf onii^ these' taski! m6xg^%^^^ ^ r / it 
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MORE ABOUT SELECTED CRITICAL TASKS 



Defintng the Advisor's J(^)b 

In the advisor's day-to-day work, the group's 
schoo^l imprbvement strategy eithef succeeds 
or fallp apart. As an advisor you have to 
withstand strong pressures to deviate from 
that strategy . You haVe to project clear 
values in which you exfiibit confidence. You 
must hold clients accountable for carrying 
Out "their ehd of the bargain" when they 
accuse you of being insensitive to the pfes-'- 
sures they face» You have. to maintain a 
continuity of purpose and a sense of priority 
/in the face of short-term cries for help and 
tnajor crises,. As oh'e ef f ective , IGE advisor 
told us, "People in my schools know I stand 
for something." ' , 

Working as an advisor inevitably means' 
evaluating agendas of people who ask for 
help, and .sometimes refusing to 'give it. It 
involves pushing people' to do for themselves 
what they would rather have you do for them . 



Being an advisor means always being to some 
extent an outsider > since you have to think ' 
constai^tly about how you shoi^ld respond to 
clients! ~ whether you are leading a meeting 
or. talking casually to ^someoim who give^ you 



While effective advisor|r.*vork within clear 
limits, they -are inventive „ and not mechanical 
in applying thei^ group's ideas to a parti- 
cular situation. As discussed in the previous 
chapter (pages 89 ,Co 90), advisors must decide 



how to adjust creatively to local conditions 

and constraints. Rural Education Program 

J.J. > I " 

adjusted its schedu^les for reguliir meetings 

of a school community group in rur'al upstate 

Washington to take jUnto account 'tlie realities 

of the local econonjy and culture! the 

demands of apple pijcking in the fall, the 

difficulties of travel 'on mountain roads' ii^ 

the winter, the need to protect the apple 

tree buds from freezing in the spring* 

Personal Relationships with Clients 

Effective, advisors develop personal relation-- 
ship6 with clients. AFRAM advisors believed 
it was ci^itical that "parents' saw that the 
person frbm AFRAM who went to talk with the 
school superintendent wa*s the same person 
they had for dinner the night, before J* But 
advisors can't be pressured \iy friendships to 
*go against the key elements of their strat- 
egy. For example, advisors from Creative'^ 
Teaching Workshop often built /close relation- 
ships with school principals. f However, since 
the advisors' credibility with teachers 
depended on l?eing ^rusted, g^isors couldn't 
freifely- share iniwmation from teachers with 
the^ principal ^ . 



Good advisors also modify their group's ' 
strategy in light of their personal style and 
strengths. A teacher advisor skilled in art 
may use art activities as^a vehicle for 
iatroducing individualized instruction 
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methods. One parent advisor may be good at 
"firing people up" by talking to the whale 
group, while another may be more effective in 
one-to-one conversations. Effective assis- 
tance groups recognize that there is a range 
of personal styles potentially consistent 
with their school improvement strategy.* They 
encoui^age individual'' advisors to build on 
their personal strengths within the limits of 
the group's strategy. They don't insist on 
cookie-cutter uniformity. 

Effective assistance groups, to summarize, 
are constantly reconciling three forces that 
oftea pull advisors in opposing directions 
— the assistance group's school improvement 
strategy, the demands of the local situation , 
and the advisor's personal style . 

Look at Yourself — What ' 
Tensions Arise in the Advisor' s Job? 

Tensions constantly afise in an advisor's 
daily work between the group's strategy for 
impf-oving, schools^, the pressures of the 
school situation, and the advisor's personal 
style. This exercise will helj>^ you bring to 
the surface some of thfese tensions and 
dis6u8S how you might deal with them more * 
effectively. ^ ♦ • 

\ 



What Tensions Arise in th^idvlsop's^b^ 



1. List ten iiaportant things that an advisor Is 
. supposed to'do or avoid do i-ng , -day-to-day^ 

Be as concrete as possible* ' , 

2. Then list some^ forces- tha^^^ork against 
doing these things. 



^ f ' • • : ' ' ' 

trO ;>0 PART dp TUG' WOR<'' TM.eK\s&-ves. 

0 ' ' 



&e^T Te^ERS To OBSERVE Bf\CM 

" ' fx 



rKlFuuGMCE ' WAY f^lATH *S TAU<^t 
To' /MTROtxjdG MAMiPULATlVE ^ 
MATERIALS. . 
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Choose one or. two that have been sources of 
tens^n for-' advisors^ in your group^. What - 
steps can you. take to make it'easier for 
advisors to act in-accord with what is 
pxpe'cted of them? 

FORCES WORKIXG AGAIXSI * 

ACCUSED OF' (MSefslSiTlvE . 

IVAMT TO <=r€T S0M^TH1M(t. QOtN^' tViTM ' 

A. ReS(ST7AMT TEA<:lHEK'. 
VVAMT TO 6E LIKED.' 

TKREAT^NilM^. INVASION OP TURF. " 
TEACHERS boUy KsiOW H6W ^TO CRiTlCiL^' 
CONSTR(^CT]VElY. ^ OME DISASTROUS 

iMaoekT, ' . ' 

\M MATH- • HAKltPULAT(VES SEEAj AS BABY 

,StuPF OR AS ^AKE. . . \ , 

T^ACHET^S FCC?'' MATHe^AATlC4A^J'S. ^ . 
^- DEFeislSlVE ,S6 STl<^ To, ROTS' '^KETHODS., 



Ineffective aasistance groups turn advisors 
loose to work an their. own, trusting that ; 
their individual skil1!^s and cornxnitment will 
see them through. Effective grojiips use 
systematic* methods, for training advisors ■ 
initially and continuing to support them. 

EarliA-;^ we described some useful methods for 
training -all assistance; group staff -(see 
pages 64 and 65). Consistent witlf this advice , 
you should train new advisors through a 
planned combination of formal workshop ^ 
sessions, writ tea matefXals, opportunities to^ 
observe experienced advisors at work, initial 
supervised work with clients, and sessions. to 
analyze this advisory work. • ' . 

Avoiding Advisor, Isolation 

This supportive assistance should not stop 
after advisors have gotten their feet wet« 
It is es«pecialjy import^ant that advisors. . 
receive continuing supervision and support 
and that you avoid advisor isolation. 

An advisor working alone becomes highly ^ 
iavolved in a local situation % vet remains an 
outsider there — always an the* fringes. 
Without continuing suppor^ from the -assist 
tance group, the advisJ^tr can drift away/rrom 
the ai>propriate role,;^^n get too immerWd in 
the local situation to^ see clearly whay is 
happening, not think of fresh ideas for doing 
the job, become discouraged and depressed* 



These problems are intensified 'when advisprs 
are spread out across tfhe state or nation and 
have limited contact with the rest of the 
assistance group. 



There are a .number of helpful ways to support 
advisors^ Advisors can work in a lopal ^ 
setting as a team, If they v/ork alone, they 
can observe each other's work regularly. 
Supervisors can make regular field visits and 
keep in touch frequently by telephone* Advis- 
ors can meet regularly to discuss problems. 



Look at Yourself — How Do 
You Train and Support Advisors? 

How consciously do you train and support 
advisors? Part 1 of this exercise helps 
consider what you are presently doing and 
what you might. do in the future in. light of 
the methods we found effective. Part 2 asks 
.you to use a method called force field analy- 
sis to consider ^how you can make desirable 
changes in your advisor training and support 
methods. ^ 



you 



H6w Do You Train and^upport AdvisoTfe? Part 1 



1^ Below we list ways that effective groups, 
have successfully trained and supported 
their a^visprs. Indicate whixjh 'of these 
-'.methods you- are using now. 



Suggest some ways that you mig^hc do sXDme- of 
these things in the future. Brainstorm 
future possibilities; don't think of 
practical limits at this poinU -* 



METHOD FOR ^TRAINING 'it 
SUPF0I??ING' ADVISORS 

Oi>s,erving other 
advisors 



Re«%;ular on-site 
supervision* ; 
\fl advisory work 

leaning advi&o.rs 



Setting time aside 
Co ^lialyz^ advisory 
work regulap^iy * ^ 

Written niatWT'als 
%co explain- , 
advx sory • role 

V/ r 1 1 1 e n hd\ e rl a Is 

to he Used in ^ 
assistini^ clients 



'HOW YOU' VI- ALREADY DOKK IT * 
THIS Y&T 

^OMt TiM^' W£ -Tl^ierb IT Cm OAK. LAWt4) 
"^Dtn^MT VVOR.K — ' P^RSoNAUTY 6:)MrLlCT? 

WE auwavs sasY wve*uu bo ir BuT we'sG 

STR.orvia-'" PoiMT — CAtriA WT^OTG^ (SrOOD 



# J ^ 



HOW YOU MIGHT DO^IT 
^ar L^P SCM^puue' FOR AbVcSOR^ TO 



H^v^ Joe A^iD rAeuA CHGCK IM 

. RG^ULAJSiUy WITH P«OPLG T?^^NJ£^? 



TEAM New AWISORS WITM OUD AMO MAV^ 
T^ose pAiRS OBsew^ ^AW OTk^ . 



John! . HAl^t>W£ ^ . 

HAVe '^V&RYOKE REAO AMDR^^ACT TO 
CARla's PaP&R^ r^&^i ecvlSE" IT 
ACCORbiM6rLY( 

OR6rANt(2:S* ^MAT IVS KAvG" SOKC COUU> 
RE USet> ACrAlM. • 



How Do You Tram anpL Support Advisors? Part -^ 



3, List positive ^forces t,hat exist or could be 
created to move you tovjard the, desired 
change* Also list the negative forces that 
stand in the way, of making the change*' 



- li Choa6,€^ one of tKe^ ideas f or^improving the 
- , , ' *tfalTiing 'and support, for advisors tha4: you 

y <^ 'developed in Pari 1\ 'gc 
' .\ . > . ' ^ « ' . ' ' * ' 

' 2. B^low on the left/ de&cribe the "current. 
/ . ^ situation" wit^h respect to' this idea, and o*a^ A. Make specific plans for lessening the 

^he^right,^ bti!e_[[d^ired change*' you would 
;' \ •* ^ ^ *4>^iR«r to'make. * , 



negative forces and increasing the positive 
forces' to help you make the improvements 
you want. ' ' 



r t * 



if 



4. , ^ ClR'kENT ^ItU^MIQN ANALYSIS UARF^MS^ ^ 

' ^ - . . ^ ^ . . ^ ^ 



, 4)ESIRED^ CHANGE tPf^^Lt^f? Ti i^^T^^^^^^^ 
\ ' Af>/(SQRLV WORK ^ ^ 



POSITIVE FpRCE£5 



—!>;<} 



NEGATIVE FORCES 



JOHN cVtSrrs AUU ADVISORS-- <^aQcD FAqUTATE 



'^-SON\^ DGFeNSlV^MESS, ADVISORS, RS^LlY DcMT 
fEEL CX>MFORTA6tG TALKiMa- ABOUT 
' pROBLGNa^AMD pAll-Uize^, 

-T(MC S&T ASIDE FOK AN^ALYSIS ^tSSIOMS 

Gets eATCf>l up BV K6UTrME At^l^lMV^TRATIoM. 

' r- R6FU^45lM€^ iNi tWo ^AO^Jr^S, MaV JUST ^r6T 
SBSSIOUS' 3.TAE2-T^-^AM«> WAV^ TO-CAMC^t 
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PUZZLE SECTIONS , 

Building Relationships 
with Clients 



ERIC 



Ib'U 



"An an£1iropologist wlio stuxii^ed an urban 
jTjl school for several years noted that every 
week at lea'^t forty prof ^ssi^onals from out- 
side came into the school to provide help to 
either the school's 3tafi or its students* 
Your advisors are thus not the^only ones on 
the sc;hool *s' doors"^tep claiming that they can 
help. \ . / L ■ 

Many of these outside experts Idave a bad 
impression with teachers or with parents. 
Centett' for Kew Schools was once diseussiing 
possible help to both teachers and' parents in 
a school on Chicago ' s "South Side. They found 
that ^'hey^had been preceded by a **hiinan rela- 
tions expert'* who had* t^rou'ght^ school staff 
and parents together in a meeting to air, 
their ^rievanoes, ran a stormy session in 
yhich^animosities were heightened, and then 
disappeared." 

Jhus, an assistance group pften has mu-ch 
suspicion to overcpme wh'fen its advisors show 
up a-nd say, '*We*rahere to Helpf-^- The waV 
>OM explai n vo urseLf. make ' initial contacts , 
create first impressions is crucial t o your 
success. Tou will bav.e to clarify and 
Toclarifv wV at services your kroup has to 



offer — what cl)ncretely you can do that is 
useful — throughout the assistance process ^ 

The initial steps you take in this 
relationship-building process are cwcialj 
from your first contact, with prospective 
clients until you decide whether to help them 
long-term. Patterns s'et during this early 
pelriod- are difficult to change ^ ^The assis-. 
tance group and the advisor are quickly seen 
aa. ha:^i]i£„ certain skills or lacking tliem, 
having certain agendas, having made certain , 
commitments, being allied with particular 
people in the schodi community, and so on. 

' ^ > ' , r ^ " " ' * ^ ' 

We'$^v-a number of advisers struggling " 
sever^^l 'years Tatet to overcome ''mistakes they 
mad.e in tSe Jirst few weeks, of contact w,ith a 
school\c"ommuriity ~ .trying^ to placate key . 
teachers or parents, for instantf'^; ^hont^thffe^-r 
advisors -had neglected to" interview at fiifSt 
aird^-v^ho became the group's enemies be9ause 
, they felt slighted. Building and maintaining 
relat ionships .with clients *is a 'section of ^ * 
the puzzle on which your long-term effective- 
ness clearly depends. Use the chart on the 
aext^page to assess how. well you are doing* . 
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^^^^5^^" ' ' ' " ' . . ' ' exactly \/' V .^ff^. 

- . what you do " what, you do 

taking key The assistance group takes into [ ' • 'V, 

^^M^^^:^"^^:,:^' people and account key people and groups in the -3 -2 ' -1 +1 . +2 +3 * ' xVvW'^^ 

•?5|{<^ >^^^^^ groups^, into school community in the process of * / * , 

account ' building relationships. (#5-1) 



understand- The assistance grpup gathers o 



ing local information abou^the history of th^- -3 *-2* . -1 ^ ^ +1 -i^2^ ^ ' -+3 >^ 

VK!V^ 'Cr>->;,f history school ^ school "iiistrict , and 

community. (#5-2) 



shaping The 'assistance group carefully . / '^^^Jt^X^C'l^'f] 

initial thooses the situations in which t^e^ -3 * -2 -1 +1 +2 +3 ^^'^^Vv/I^^^^ 

oof- i Tkoc Ack ti^ T.7"it"K r\f\ f- on h i a 1 r* 1 i on h c i o o * " -^'^ '■^ 't v'B 



meetings deal with potential clients (e.g;, 
group meeting versus p^ersonal 



^^"5 * interview). (#5-3) 



building The assistance group builds credi- 



credibility bility and trust with clients -3 -2 "*"-l • -rt. +2 +3 



f^y^Ji'f'^'^'S' "'j-^' "I'lxd t:x_ust through such means *as obt-aining 



recommendations from people the ^ . . ^ ^[4-<'^-P:>\ 

clients respect demonstrating that- '* y^^'ft-::: ^^i- - J 

they can :h^lp .the-^c^iejirts solve - ... 

specific problems; bui,lding on the * , ' ' Uvtrf^A^^^^^ 



4>;y|^ * ' clients' personal identfif icatioB 

\, with the advisor; demonstrating^ that 

their approach is comprehensive ;• and ^ 
;;Vr ' . proving that their jpr ijiary_Gommit- 

,\ ; ' ment is to helpifi^ the- ^H^nts^ 



rather than' to aclii^yine some hidden:.^ * , * ^ '^.■C''^'^'^^!^ 

agenda. (#5-4)^ - • , ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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nature and The assistante ^"fotip '^leCrTy commu- [ [ ^t^):,'^l%}^x^' 

limits of nicates its strategy, tTie valifes Ir ' -"3 ' \ -2 - -1 +1 +2 +3 r ' V:;^^^ 

help is based on, the role of the - ^ v* . J. ^K^^^ 4 

advisor, and the limits on the type • S { '''^'/;Vrl 

, ' • "and amou»t-of assistance it can i • «^ ^^>;:-:V^I 



offer. (#5-5)^ 

\ 




needs The assistance group employs needs 
assessment assessments to identify client 

needs, to identify strengths and 
weaknesses of the schools,, to 
involve clients in analyzing' their 
own situations, to help clients 
legitimize the analysis of educa- 
tional 'issues with decision makers, 
and to document client progress*. 
, (#5-6)^ 

match with The assistance group makes realVstic 
client's assessiAents of^ the match between its 
situation capabilities and the needs, readi- 
* ness, and other key characteristics 
of the clients and their situation. 
(#5-7) 
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not at ail 
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agreements The assistances-group develops a 
on mutual, 'clear agreement with clients about 
responsi- the nature and limi£s« of the assis- 
bilities tance the group will providg and 

about tfie clients' responsibilities 
in the assistance process. (#5-8) 



■ %y*?di;di^n4^yi4u^^ they didt 

rfpp you ajjirjee inatyt^^ are 
oj:itica:l to youjr eff ectiy^n^^ do you 
thinH that pur bbseryations ar^^ misguided or ^ . 



-3 



-2 



-1 



H-1 



+2 * 



ittappropriiate ^ot yduT 



.+3' 



■ Identi^fy, critical tasUs :t%t .afre ;bb^^ 

tp^ yqu aind on \»hich you are^ dding? , ' . 

What Taeior^; account' ^l6r\'y^^ w ' ' 

to yo;ut|^af£m;'^ 

^ccputit 
(iouid^ypiS '^^r^^ ilheiie' 
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MORE ABOUT SELECT 

Taking Key People ^ . - - 
and Groups into Account 

Earlier, we discussed the importance of "mapping" 
the school community a? a human syst,em (see 
pages 84 to 88). In relationship building, you 
have to draw a lot of maps early so that your 
knowledge of the school community 's "geography" 
can help you avoid harmful mistakes. You have' 
to find out as much as you can about the main 
groups and factions. You can't accept any one 
person ^s opinion — people will tell you with 
great authority things that are simply not true. 
You must weigh .evidence from several sources. 

Failing to get this infotmation early in the 
game can cause serious difficulties* You can, 
for example, become linked with an unpopular ^ 
faction within a school -faculty or parent group, 
and this link can isolate you from other impor- 
tant groups. 

Understa*n<iing Local Histoi^r 

.history is imt>ortant . You don''t want to stand 

up in front of a school faculty and f)e asked to 
l^analyze a burping school si^esegregation con^ro- . 
> Versy you have never heard about. You dap't 

want to find^out a year from now that a parti- 
cular school principal has a history of inviting 
u outside groups in to help him and then failing 

to support them* 

Shaping Initial Meetings . ' ' 

You also have to consider the type of situation 
in which youtchoose to -deal with potential 
clients « Some experienced advisors will not 
attend a meeting unless they have already talked 
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individually v(ith mpst of the participants and 
understand the history of their relationships. 
Without this knowledge you may, for example, be 
caught in the crossfire between two factions and 
stand little chance of developing any credibi- 
lity. Thinking ahead about 'the situations in 
which you will initially meet wi^h clients and 
the ways you want to focus these discussions 
will help establish your competence. 

Some effective groups' do a lot of low-key detec- 
tive work before they make a public appearance . 
Other groups have developed engaging formats for 
initial workshops or meetings that have consis- 
tently proven successful in arousing the interest 
of potential clients and allaying their fears. 

On page 87^, we presented a simple method for 
diagramming some key features of a school com- 
munity. The type of information illustrated 
there is precisely the type of information you 
need t"D assemble early in the relationship- 
building process. You ciay vant to develop a^ 
diagram similar to the one on page 87 as you go 
about mapping, an unfamiliar school 'Ntommunity. 

Lool^ at Yourself — 

.What Can You Learn from Your 

Past Efforts to Build Relationships? 

The purpose of this exercise is to help you 
analyze previous attempts to build initial rela- 
tionshlps* with a school community. Using the^e 
"cas^ studies," ask you how you might go 
about it differently i,n the future. ^ The case 
study notes-we ask you to prepare are used in 
several subsequent exercises in this chapter . 




; - S^pIpoIs The notes 

^ lahoUld* include thi tqt^wili^^^ ipf drmation : " 
a* cirpAoi^ initi;al 

b. Featurer^pf thk school, cbinmunity -^feliat . 
turnei^ lottt to be^es^^ 



GRIGGS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CASE STUDY NOTFS ^ 

J 

Chronology of Events 

Jan. 15 Cbntacted principal using referral from 



mutual friend. 



-Jan. 19 ^Visited principal. Explained proWem- 
solving pi^i^ject and what it would 
irivolve. Principal expressed intere*st. 

Jan. 22 Individual interviews with everyone on 
thru 27 tfte staff. Interviews with^PTA 
leaders. 

V : 

Feb. 5 Problem identification workshop with 
' full staff. 

Feb. 7 Problem identification workshop with 
parents. 

\:v . _ ■ _ 

.Feb. 15 Negotiated agreements with principal, 
f ' teacher s,\ parents. 



' " '\ \v";i 

c. Things you diid that went vel^i. " : z'^ , 

d« Things you* di:d that c^usied jrp^^^ > , \ 

e. Things ypu::d|dn*t dp tha^^^^ ^ 

2. List three or $ otji' key lesions .tfiaj^ jy^^ - ^ 

^from these case studies, Dikcus.B' ' \ ,} ^/'\> 
can be incorporited into^cypMr P*^^^ 



Important Features of School Community 
r 

■ Principal 'sincere but abrasive. Gives orders. 
Impatient. ' ♦ 

1i Open classroom teachers — 3 of them want a 
transfer. Feel lack of support./ 

■ Readi.ng specialist t- a roadblock. Promoted 
to ^get her out of cLiassroom. , Feels threatened 



by us. 



■ Long-time teachers at school. Remember when 
it was^*^ll~white. .Talk about good old days. • 

■ PTA — weak leadership, > but couldh't find any ^ . 
othfer active parents. ' ' \ . 

■ District super^intendent — supports our wotk ^ ' ' pvl 
but wants to avoid controversy* " .\ ; ^-^^ 

(continued on next page) « ' ^K^i- f//^ 

/ ' ' ' X ^, 



Things We Did That Went Well 

■ Individual interviews tipped us off to: 
-teacher/ principal conflicts 
-isolation of open classroom group 
-previous parent training that was a flop 

■ Interviews allayed fears. 

■"Good initial tie with principal. She leveled 
with us about her insecurity. 

■ In problem identification workshop, we came' 
off as professionals, despite some mistakes. 

■ Specific agreement s 'reach^ were good; not 
because of specifics^ bu^ because th^y set a 

"^"tone. ^ . ' i 



Things That Caused Trouble 

■.Naive in thinking problems we identified 
privately in interviews would be stated^ 
publicly by- teachers in workshop. 

M Tried to pack -too much into workshop. It 
started late — was left up. in the air. Just 
need more time somehow. 

k 

■ Parents' session superf icialj^ Couldn't g^^;^ 
PTA leaders to fol low .through. 

■ Principal didn't attend teacher workshop.' 
Should have been clear that she can't back out 
like that. 



Things We Should Have Done 

■ Take more time to find interested parents. 
Expand beyond PTA. 

■ Somehow schedule teacher workshop for a 
minimum of two^purs, 



Reach understanding with principal about her 
role in the workshop^ 
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Building^ Credibility and Trust 

Adyisors must prove to clients that they can 
be bot.h trusted and helpful ^ If yoy fail to 
establish this trust and credibility, you 
will either be rejected or your relationship** 
with clients will b^ superficial. 

Advisors who are good at building relation- 
ships use a variety of methods to establish 
credibility and trust. Recommendations from 
people who are respected by clients and also 
are familiar with your work are especially 
-helpful. 

Some advisors emphasize common traits and 
interests that they share with the client. 
Potential clients we studied, fcg: example, 
identified HitH advisors beca-ftse the advisors 
were politically committed black parents, or 
experienced administrators who had pi?eviously 
headed a school, or former teachers who knew 
what it was Xike to teach in a large urban 
school system'. 

Good advisors informally communicate facts 
about theij experience that emphasize what 
they have in common' with clients. ("I taught 
at a school like this one on the West Side." 
"My son had the same kind of problem in 
foutth grade.") 

Advisors "Tian also increase their credibility 
by demonstrating that their approach is well 
thought out and comprehensive , not a seat-of- 
the-pantp operation. One principal commented 
thajb /I/D/E/A/'s plan for individualized 



learning "is what I always wanted to do 
these people have just put it all together so 
beautifully ." ' 

Another technique for building credibility is 
to help clients solve some specific concrete 
problems about which they are immediately . 
concerned. One assistance group cemented^ 
their relationship with teachers by helping 
them plan a meeting with parents that the 
keachers were very anxious about. 



c 



Finally, it is important to establish that 
you have a genuine/ commitment to helping this 
particular . client group — as opposed to ^ some 
hidden agenda. You may simultaneously be 
^involved in preparing curriculum idaterials 
for general use, doing ^research, or building 
a wider political Voalitioti. . These activi- 
ties will quicWy raise suspifcions that you 
are not primarily interested in helping a 
specific group of potential clients, but that 
you are out to "rip them off" in some way. 
Often, school staffs or parent groups have 
had previous negative experiences with people 
who said they haS come to h6lp. You have to 
overcome their suspicion and establish your 
sincerity and commitment. ^ 



Look at Yourself — How Do 
You Build Credibility and Trust? 

This exercise helps you compare your past 
efforts to build credibility and trust in 
relationships with clients with the methods 
we found effective. 
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How Do You Biiild Credibilily and Trust? 

1. Reflect on your group^s past ef,forts to build 
credibility and trust with , clients. In 
thinking about this issue, reviev; the case 
studies of your past efforts to build rela- 
tionship? from the exercise on page 113. 

2. Consider how you have previously used each 
"of the uiethods, for building "Etedibility and 



3. 



trust that We've found effective and how you 
might use tlj^m in the future. Then ad^ your 
ovn. Fill In the chart below, 
V . , 

Choose one or'«two promising suggestions and 
make specific plans for incorporating them 
. ifito your work.- # 



SUGGESTIONS FOR BUILDING ' 
CREDIBILITY AND TRUST 


HQW YOU*VE DONE 
IT IN THE PAST 


HOW YOU MIGHT DO ' 
IT IN THE FUTURE 


tvc COultuc itua L 10 ii5 i I'Oiu 

people the client trusts 
» 


coMtact 'dr McTrtveRM AT ives»f rcvv/(si 


W\rH EACM NgW SCHOOL 

* • 


Personal identifi- 
cation between client 
and advisor 




AUO Bf^j NiG- in! ^DV I SORS' 
EXPERIEMCGS AS PARGMtS 


Demonstrating that 
'your approach is 
compreminsive 


6uf^ ifJlTlAU WORKSHOPS ARG ' WGUL 
G-rVC <3fOOD iMPRESSiOfvJ. 


iHPROVe OUR WRITTBM NXATGRlALS TO 

support' WORKSHOP pre-s&mtationI 


Helping the client 
solve specific 
concrete problems 




• 

9 > ■ 

t ' ' 

f 

9 


^^rovmg that your 
primary commitment is 
to helping the. client, 
not to achieving some 
hidden agenda 


t 


J 

1 


Other 


^ - -j- 
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Nature'and Limits of Help 

Effective assjistance groups consistently clarify ' 
the nature of the group^s strategy, the .values 
on which it is based, the role of the advisor > 
and the limits on the nature and ,the7 amount of 
assistance available * 

Ineffective assistant groups are >vague about 
thes^ matters, over-commit themselve^s, and 
create unrealistic expectations about what they 
can deliver/ TJiey do so either because tTieir^ 
underlying strategy is unclear or because they 
are reluctant to confront clients and set, limits. 
Further^ ineffective groups who do^not clarify 
where they stand )at the beginning find themselves 
"manipulating!-' c4ients in' light of unstated 
values.* Better to get your own biases and . 
limits^out on the' table early, so that clients 
can make a conscious decision about whether or 
not they want^^tjpwo'rk with your group , n 

An effective pr'oces's for clarifying such issues 
can te seen, for. example, in /l/D/E/A/'s intro- 
ductory workshops, in which ^ $chool staff is 
helped to -define its own goals and match them 
with /I/D/E/A/'s proposed 6hange process. In 
^hi^~1^crrk^hopr'^tivi^ots also rltrify vhaf^^kind 
of help they can provide and how much time can 
be made available,*JUi» th^t .particular sc^jool. 

Agreements on 
Mutual Responsibilities 

While the assistance .group is explaining wtiat it 
can do, it is important that the client ' Si 

9 *. 



responsibilities be clarified. No effective 
assistance strategy can be carried out if the ^ 
entire burden for success rests with the advi- 
sor . For example. Rural Education Program would 
help local communities carry out* needs**assess- 
ments of local school proJ)lems only if community 
members agreed to do most of the data collection 
and analysis. ' 

In an effectiye relationship building process, 
then, you and. the clients build 6 set of mutual 
commit ments and ' expec tations. ,Sqme^ assistance 
groups clarify these expectations through writ- 
-ten agreements an<J- reV"i«w-them— pe^^iodic^l-ly-=wit-h- 
clients; some rely on less formal methods but 
succeed in clarifying expectations through 
repeated discussions. Ideally , this clar if ica- 
tlon process generates a feeling among clients 
that they chose to work with you and made' some 
sacrifices and commitments to do so — not that 
you have feverishly courted them. 



Look at Yourself — riow po You '^^d 
^MutualComiTutmehtswithC^^ ^ 

How do you jbiuild clear mutual commitments with 
clients?. ^What prablems .arlsei if ^J^cru d.oit'V?^,: r~ 
This exercise will^help you draw some lessons 
ibotit building clear understandings with clients 
:rom your past work. . , • * 
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MutuiE with Clients? 



Review the ca's^ studies o£ your past efforts 
to buiid relationships from jbhe exercise on 
page 113v 

Ask the people who prepared them to respond 
to ^the following' questions:. 
a# In what way*^were you successful and in 
what ways^ uiPsuccessf ul in clarifying the 
nature and |.imits of the assistance that 
you were capable of^ providing? 
Jft'what ways' were you successful and in 
what, ways unsuccessful in oDtaining 
commitments from clients about their 



b. 



responsibilities in the assistance 
process? ^ 

<c. How did strengths or weaknesses in 

building these mutual commitments affect 
your subsequent work? 

d. In light of this exi>erience/^hat ideas 
do you have about how to create shared 
under standing^pf mutual ^copaitments 
between you and your clients? 

r ' . * - 

3. Pick one ^r two lessons from your analysis 
and make specific plans for incorporating 
them into your present work. 



SUa:ESSES At^P FmlURGS CL/\RiFYlM(r OUR 
ASS(ST/VNiCg CAPA6 \ UT( ES 
- UMCUGAR OVERALL, ESPEOALUY TC> r»4e TEAOiei^S ^ 
WHO J'OiMED THe EJ^PERinCKTAL PRO(jiSANa 
IK TME FAU-. 
-^AAbG PKOHlSeS TO pRovlDg SOfAg HELP OUF. 

ADVISWS WEREKT really TRAIM6T> 'XO PROVIDE^ " 

» \ 

£x|^ecrAT(DMs' Of rHEMt ; ' • ^ 

A^lM veRY iVEAiC. WE KADE DEMANDS AMD 
' ~-TW6f REAS^I^eD TWE EKPERiMEMTAU 



- TweY ^AYE HIS RePu^cE^AG^iT ot^\s^ duties, 

|NCCLUDlNi<^ WAUL DUTIES. 

DidkV PC twe coMMUNiirV Survey as , . 

PROKtSED/ 50 we DID tT 0[^?<£i{^/BS [[ 

HOW DID iT APEECT 5UBSg(gLJENiT WOgK T * 
-WE ^VERC eXPECTEt) TO Do •EVGRYTMlMGr ANlD 

rwEiR o8u6ATioNis weee umojear. we 

WERE SCAP&)(SrOAT5 WHEM THE^ PROSrRAM 
RAM IMTO PROBLEMS, J 
"-WeAK DiR.E<lTo(?. AFTER TWEY REPU^D 
TME OME TAEY PROf^lSGDlt 



^'WlmtCJonditions Do YouNeedtx) Be Effective? 



J., Once again, review the case study infor- 
mation you generated for the exercise on 
page 113. 

2. Below, list (a) some conditions that aire 
essential .to your ability to be effective 
.in Helping a school community and (b) some 
conditions that are desirable but not 



essential • Be concrete. Specify what you 
expect people to do, whenever appropriate, 

3. Indicate how you would judge whether each of 
these conditions was present in a school 
community you were investigating to decide 
whether to work there long-t6rm. " . 



CONDITION FOR SUCCESS (ESSENTIAL: OR DESIRABLE> 



M&ED TO FlMD TWO oR TUREG" KHY PAJ^UNTS WtTt4 
POT^HtlAU FOR. ueAi>GeSH(p, (gSSGMTIAL.) 



HOW YOU WOULD CHECK IT OUT? 



* If^TG^Vl £WS W(TH MaMY PAREMTS AT 
* HOtvA^, OUTSIDE TWe S^OOL. 

• TeST^' TMEM BY ^Nibda- TUGM A ^PGCfRC 

XAS^ to CAR.Ry, OUT. 



0PE^5 To RGCeiv/lNl(T- MGLP. IF tX>MI(U AT6l> 
BY Ti^HT USAOeRSHlp (5-RoUP NOT 0(>E^I* 

TO u^'e,bi{bi6r. IT woMt work:. Ce^sehtial.) 



COMK(T>AQ4T TO TKAlM(Nl<5r WOi^iCSWOFS — 

TWO Hours a wiebvl for. f/vg tveetcs. 



♦ JUD^ F^OM CoMVERSATlONlS, Do TWEY' 

COhlSlDEK OUR SU5<TESriONlS ^RlOUSL-Y ? 

• M^fi-ATlVG IMDICATOR IS L£A5EfS5 WHO* 
TRY TO KB^P US FROM tA^BVf^<k TME 



^FIA/M iKi PETAIU, PART PF OU& IVKlTTH^sI 



PUZZLE SECTION 6 

Providing Assistance 

s 
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Advibors who bater formed the Center for 
.New Schools, acted as catalysts in 
establishing Metro High School as part of^the 
Chicago public schools. Metro High is an 
exrperimental school that' combines conven- 
tional high school courses with learning 
experiences developed with Chicago^s 
businesses, cultural institutions, and 
community organizations. Metro students (a 
cross section of Chicago ' s j^ouTig people) have 
been taught marine biology at the Shedd 
Aquarium and improv isat ional acting at The 
Second City theater. 

The advisors developed the original plan 
the school and organized a coalition of 
business people to support the idea.* They] 
convinced the superintendent of schools tc 
set up the school. They helped select 
original principal and teachers, who devel- 
oped a strong sense of ownership of the 
program. The advisors assisted the staff 
during the first two years of operation; they 
taught classes intended as models for the use 
of. community resources, advised teachers 
about their own teaching, participated in 
staff planning sessions, and lield formal^ 
workshops for school staff and for the staffs 
of cooperating organizations. 

Metro has been one of the few stable inte- 
grated high schools in Chicago. At one point 
10,000 students were on its waiting liyS-^ for 
admission. Independ,ent assessments document 




that it has offered a distinctive educational . 
program consistent with the advisors' initial 
plan. In a study of the school's first two 
years, reading achievement of the ^tro 
student body was significantly gre/ater than 
the achievement of a comparable group of 
students attending convent iona^l high schools. 
The school has faced many problems, but the 
achievement of the original group of advisoJf-a^ 
is' significant . \ 

Similarly, AFRAM*s assistance to parents in 
Flint, Michigan, prodii'ced several significant 
changes. AFRAM assisted active parents in 
twQ^ Flint elementary schools, who were 
involved in the federal Follow-Through 
prpgram, to focus their energies to achieve a 
series of tangible reforms. Through parent 
workshops and strategy meetings, AFRAM 
advisors helped the parents build confidence 
and develop specific plans. Over three 
years^^ the national staff trained a parent 
' from Flint to take' on the key advisory role, 
and he was effective in continuing the 
development of local parent leadership that 
got things done. 

Among the parents' tangible accomplishments: 
Parents actively screened and selected 
teachei:s for the Follow-Through program and 
decided how funds would be allocated. 
Parents customarily came' to the school 
without a special reason for belYig there, and 
eventually their presence cease4i to arouse 
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fears among teachers. One school changed its 
image completely: what had been considered 
one of the city's worst became a school that 
parents wanted their children to attend. , And 
parents established their own non-profit 
organization that has won federal grants to 
operate social service pnograms in Flint. 

Increasingly, teachers participated in 
AFRAM's formal training sessions. One 
teacher remarked that "more teachers and 
students here know Preston Wilcox [the AFRAM 
advisor] than know the superintendent of 
schools." 

f 

In these two instances, all the sections and ' 
pieces of the assistance puzzle fit together , 
and the help from advisors resulted in 
tangible and basic reforms consistent with 
each group's school improvement strategy. 
Providing this kind of effective assistance 
is, of course, th'er payoff — the reason you 
struggle with the problems of hustling for 
money, training advisors, arguing about 
strategy, building relationships with 
clients, and all the rest. 

Rate yourself on the tasks we found critical 
in providing assistance well. 
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blending The assistance gr^oup blends five 
five V methods in providing help: struc- 
Vured workshops, over-the-shoulder 
advice, teaching by example, provid- 
ing written or »audio-visual 
materials, and networking. (#6-1) 



assistance 
methods 



doing things 
for 
client^ 



Advisors' almo.s.t' never do things 
Vfor" clients and without the 
clients* involvement. (#6-2) 



blending 
process 
skills with 
\subs tance 



concrete 
help 



Advisors use and teach group process 
methods in helping clients, but 
blend them, into an effort to commu- 
nicate^ substantive information and 
skills'. ' (#6-3) 

The assistance group giVes concrete 
help on immediate problems facing^ 
clients. (#6--4) i 



critical The assistance group develops a 
mass critical mass of support and- 
among involvement among clients, so that 
clients its efforts lead to reforms in human 
systems, not merely changes in 
isolated individuals. (#6-5) 

broad Advisor^ help clients build a broad 

network network of support among those who 

of have a stake in how a local school 

support functions. (#6-6) 



not at all 
what yoil do 



, ; 1^' exactly 
: fwhat you do 
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encouraging Advisors consistently press 
independent clients to take independent a,ction. 
action (#6-7) 



emphas izing 
skill 
development 

broadening 
client group 
leadership 



Advisors strongly emphasize skill 
(development in work with* cl ient s , 
(#6-8) 

Advisors strive to broaden the 
leadership base in client groups,. 
(#6-9) 



client Advisors buj.ld client skills for ' 

mapping "mapping" thei^ ow^ school communi- 

skili^ ties. (#6-10) . ' • 

cycle of Advisors help clients develop a 

analysis regular cycle of analysis and 

and action' action, (#6-11) 



clients Advisor^ help clients become 
become trainers for others. . 
• trainers (#6-12) 

making Advisors make clients conscious that 

clients they are acquiring new ski'lls and 

conscious making progress toward desired 

of progress goals. (#6-13) 

building Advisors help client^ develop a 
a vision vision about how the schools ca<n be 
improved, which clients come to 
understand and identify with emo- . 
tionally. (#6-U) 
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internal- Advisors help clients internalize a 
izing a standard for carrying out the assis- 
standard tance group*s approach to school 
improvement effectively. (/r6-15) 

part of a- Advisors encourage clients to see 
movement themselves as part of a larger edu- 
cational or social movement. (^r^6-16) 

emotional Advisors develop methods and capi- 
bjreak- talize on opportunities to '[b^ak 
through through** with clieRfs on aiT^^^)- 
tional level. (#6-17 > ^ 



collabora- Advisors help various client groups 



tion among 
cl ient 
groups 

long-term 

advisory 
help 



develop a network among themselves 
through which they can collaborate 
and support each other, (y;^6-18) 

t 

Advisors develop mechanisms for 
insuring long-te|tm advisory help for 
clients. (#6-197 ^ 



For Discussion , 

■ tifhy did indiyicluals rate the. group afi they did 
on specific tasks?. . * * ; 

■ Dp you agree that the^pe particular tasks ^are 
•critical to your ef fec^Veneas, or do you ^ 

' think that our obaervJiaans ar:e misguided or""* 
inappropriate for you?. 



not .at all 
what you do 



exactly 
what you do 
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■ Identify' critical tasks that are both important 
to you and on which you are doing a ;good\ iob » 
What factors account for your effectiveness? 

■ Identify critical tasks that are' both important 
, to you and on which you are doing a poor job ♦ 

:What factors account fot your^ problems and how 
could you perform these tasks more 'Effectively? 
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MORE ABOUT SELECTED CRITICAL TASKS 



BLENDING FIVE 
ASSISTANCE METHODS \ 

Effective assistance groups blend five 
methods for wjorking^ with 'clients . Each has 
its characteristic strengths and weaknesses. 

First > advisors sometimes lead structured 
workshops > For example, when teachers 
expressed an interest in learning to make 
games to aid math instruction. Center for New 
Schools advisors led a workshop to show thdm 
how. Structured workshops are efficient ways 
to teach, and well-planned workshops can be 
very involving. One disadvantage they haVe 
is that they are hard to squeeze into the 
teachers' day. 

J 

Second , advisors provide over-the-shoulder 
assistance . Creative Teaching Workshop 
advisors often observed teachers in the 
classroom, for example, and then offered 
observations about hOw teachers worked with 
students. United Bronx Parents took part in> 
a planning session with a group of parents to 
prepare for a meeting with their district 
superintendent of schools and offered advice 
about what parents should ask- him. 

This direct approach to assistance makes the 
advisor's suggestions immediately relevant to 
client problems and can increase the 
advispr's credibility. Hov;ever, over-the- 
shoulder advice is time consuming. And • 
clients will not automatically generalize it 
beyond the immediate situation. 



Third , advisors can model desirable skills by 
using these skills themselves. One advisor, 
for instance, 'role-played effective counsel- 
ing techniques as .part of a workshop. Another 
showed parents how to<. keep educators from 
dominating a meeting by asking a school 'prin- 
cipal a series of challenging questions. 
Modeling vividly illustrates skills for 
clients. One disadvantage is that modejjing 
often places the advist)r in a very active " 
role and may res-ult in clients taking a bacjc 
^eat. 




Fourth, advi 
audio-visual 
Assisting cl 
(see page 93 
and the like 
response to 
tion. Unite 
one-page exp 
chool suspe 
in suspe-nsio 



sors can provide written or 
materials in the course of 
ients. ' As we discussed earlier 
), concise handouts, handbooks, 

can be given to clients in 
an immediate aeed for. informa- 
d Bronx Parents gave parents a 
lanation of student rights in 
nsions when th^V helped families 
n hearings. 



Written and audio-visual materials can 
present information vividly and efficiently; 
they can also be boring and overwhelming if 
used inappropriately. 

Fifth t advisors can help their clients learn 
from each other by bringing them together to 
share information and provide each other with 
"^emotional support. This process is often 
called networking . AFRAM brought faailies 
together ftom a]Ll over the country at an 
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apnual Family Conference designed to achieve 
this sharing. 

Of course, networking is expensive in time 
and money; it is often hard to get parents or 
teachers to participate in such sharing 
experiences outsdde their own sjchool or 
conununity when they see so many immediate 
problems "at home** that need attention. 
/I/D/E/A/ tried to create a mutually suppor- 
tive network of Schools committed to IGE in a 
metropolitan area, but often had difficulty 
getting busy teachers and principals to 
commit the needed time. 

A blend of assistance methods is vital 
because, as weWe tried to illustrate, each 
method has strengths and weaknesses, and 
these St renRths >^nd weaknesses often comple - 
ment each other . If you are using just one 
or two of these five methods, you are seri- 
ously limiting your potential. 

A sixth method ' is frequently used by ineffec- 
tive advisors > but it has few strengths and 
many weaknesses :- doing things for your 
clients . For example, a teacher advisor who 
was anxious to encourage teachers to teach 
science more creatively came into classrooms 
and helped students stock aquariums. But 
teachers had no role in developing this 
lesson, so the aquariums generally sat unused 
after the advispr left. The , water turned 
green, and the fish died. We found that 
doing things for clients without their 
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involvement creates either indifference or 



dependency . We recommend that you avoid it 
whenever you can. 



Look at Yourself — 

What Assistance Methods Do You Use? 

How do you use the five productive assistance 
methods we've just described? Could you use 
some of them more and strengthen you^ assis- 
tance efforts? Do you often do things "for" 
clients? Part 1 of the exercise allows you 
to take stock of^your present metbo4s* Part 
2 will help you consider new possibilities. 
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; T^Lic^ gbpiit yow. ow ^sjsistaitce wprlc* For 
.,e'a;cB^d£ the bi^^^^ ijettipds listed 

Below:,: 4^80^^ them 
; ' i|i your vo^l^v. :N6fcte specific ex^ample^* 

a. Structured vorkshops Tm^ R^W riN\£5 

ORT — .TOO rof^MAL.'^ 



^h. Over~the-shoulder assistance QUR MAisi 
MUCM OF DClMfr -TMlM^ FOR: CUEHT^ 

c. Modelin g A6A1nJ^ MARb TO DiVkU/ THg UME 

roR C^£NJT<> Rp:cA(i5^E IT'S QUICKER. lEAbLlS^ 

Bg^T AT D{FFei?E?^iTlATlNfir: 
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2. For each method, note vhether you u$e it, 
frequently, oc6asionally , or seldom^ Why is 
this so? / . ' ! 



I 



d. Providing materials \^Ji ecob MATEXItAUS 

CM RUMNJlMrr A PA^EMTs' M^^TTM^ At^D^ OnI £oMF /-^ 

e. Networking Tli^t RGCTlMNlisK^i to TTiV Ti-HS, l^/(TH 
CITY- WIDE ON^-DAr PAR&MT MPXT//^(^S PT^OM AuL. ^ > ^ ^ 

"atoois u/£ Vg woFTKef^ with^ F lammed R 

1 

f. Doing things *'for" clients DiFFKULT TQ 
AVOID rUiS gSPSClALLV^ fM FAPxY -STArig 

PAREMTS A^E RHiiCZ^blr -TO DEAL WlTM 

<>CHO PL OFFICJA LS TM&MS&UV&S. 




Wlmt Assistance MemQa^ Parts 



!• Stretch your mind. .Brainstorm a list of new 
ways you might uefe the first five methods we 
listed in Part !• ' 

2. Also ^^ainstorm a list of way s^' to minimize 
* doing things, for clients without 



New Ways to Use, , , 

a. Structured workshops T^ETMlMK i\JO^~^^^0?S 



/I . . * 

-CT^TRATg Qt4 ^Kius mAT tmpY [-ac^ wmcu 

MAKE THEM TOO DfcPF.NiPeMr 0(4 tl^. 

b. Over-the-shoulder assistance TonITi \IL1£' 
Tt4(S^ BUT MAK£ CLEARER ' AT -^TART TMAT 
TMEY MU^r TA^^^ lMiTiAT\\/P' AnID Ia/ELL, 

<;uppogT: ^ ^ 

c. Modelin g ASK JF7\M TO bO WOR^^MOP 
ONi T]4I.^ FOR .STATF^ ^ 



their involvement. - 

3. Choose one or two of the most promising 

id^as. Develop specific plans, f or ,ac^ually-V 
incorporating them into your *worlc»;\ 



d. Providing matelrials DpvQnP^oR'T MAT^IAlS , 

cjt^ rii6pa:tAL gbucA-noM issues ("maVrs 3og 4 or rMf^<£ - 

GuP^StlftfyilM^ PlAaiM<y>l&, MOW Tc^ fev/AULlATC lgP^ ETc) (jX. 

e. Networkin g phlloW TMR0U<^ onI r^MFf^gT^Cg- 



Ways to Minimize,.. 

f.^ Doing things "for" clients maYrF^ Do A 1 



Akl5 r^KJFlDEMCg V-l^-A-Vi.^ gOUrAroRsV^ModLD 



DEVELOPINGA 

CRmCAL 3VIASS OF SUPPORT 

We have already discussed . the importance of 
aiming for changes in the human system s 
within the school community: changes in, the 
usual way that teachers do their jobs, 
changes in the way parents are treated when 
they come into the school, systematic changes 
in the way children are tracked or disci- 

Pd by school staff. 
< 



To accomplish these* human system changes, 
advisors relate Quite differently to their 



primary clients and to other key me mbers of 
the school community who are important to 
bringing about changes and making them last. 

Primajpy Clients 

An effective assistance organization identi- 
fies one or two groups of clients within the 
school community that they commit themselves 
to help . These are the people that the^ 
advisor,? see as most critical to the process 
of improving schools. 

For example. United Bronx Parents advisors 
repeatedly emphasized that they were "parents 
helping parents," and that they didn*t want 
to slip into an ambiguous role as a- mediator 
between parents and educators. Creative 
Teaching Workshop initially saw their primary 
client group as teachers, and -later as a com- 
bination of teachers and school administrators. 



Ineffective advisors often think they have 
succeeded when they see reforms made by a few 
isolated individuals . Effective advisors 
constantly keep in mind that they ar^ trying 
to build 3. broad enough base of support 
.within primary client groups so that the 
characteri$tics of the human system" change, 
and that these changes endure. One advisor 
from Creative Teaching Workshop expressed the 
idea this wiy: 



^In a typical school you will find the 
teachers divided into a number of cate- 
gories. About 5% of them will be very 
enthusiastic abqut experiential learning, 
about 10% violently opposed, arid the^ r^r|;e" 
mass of teachers will be initially indif-* 
ferent. The! \trick in being a successful 
advisor is to\move beyond^ the small core 
of committed Aeachers and^ involve those 
who are indifferent to your ideas and, 
quite often, are indifferent to teaching 
as a prof essionv^J 

Effective advisors^ work to build a critical 
mass of support in their primary client group 
by consistently reaching out to more People 
and by avoiding actions that will tie them to 
a select few* If someone in the client group 
has picked up special knowledge in one area 
(say understanding the school district 
budget), an effective advisor ^.s^ilJ press the 
"expert" to share that knowledge and skill 
with other group members. ' ^ 
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Other Key People Who 
Have a Stake in the School 

While you build support in your primary 
client groups, it is essential that you also 
take into account all the other groups and 
individuals who have a stake in how the Joxal 
scliobl functions* Failure to do so carries 
high costs. 

In one project, Center for New Schools 
advisors suffered .because of tunnel vision* 
They spent a great deal of time working, wit^h 
the teachers in a local high school to * 
dev^lC^p a .model program that they hoped would 
be incorporated into a new school that was 
being constructed* However, the CNS strategy 
ignored the people in the downtown office who 
wtfre planning the new school, AIL the time 
CNS*s model program was experimenting with 
new ideas, the downtown planning group was 
going ahead as if this model i)rogram did not 
exist. The ^idvisors never clarified how the. 
model program was going to influence this 
plac^ning process. In fact it was completely 
ignored. ' 

Effective advisors don't make this error. 
They analyze the many groil{>s and individuals 
that affect the school community — parents, 
children, teachers, local business people, 
central office school administrators, local 
politicians, state education officials, 
federal agencies. And they help their 
clients build a network oiE support for, 



desired changes among these diverse group^* 
If they are teacher advisors, they help 
clients gain support for their school 
improvement efforts from key school district 
administrators. And they don't rely on a 
formal organization chart to determine whose 
permission is crucial; they help clients 
become familiar with the informal politics of 
the school" district. Nor do they assume that 
the people who need to be won over are going 
to become enthusiastic boosters of their ^ 
work; they are satisfied to appeal to V 
people 's self-interest. 

One teacher advisory group provided assis- 
tance to teachers that was universally 
praised in local schools. But when their 
foundation grant ran out, the school superin- 
tendent ignored the advisors' request that 
their funding be picked by the district. 
The advisors simply hadn't devoted any atten- 
tion to building a network of support in the 
school district's central office that would 
insure their program's survival.' 
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The care needed to build a network of support 
is illustrated by the steps that one' princi- 
pal took tK) set up an individualized instruc- 
tion prtJgram in a conservative and suspicious 
community. During the program^s^ first year, 
he taught an intermedi,ate class and his 
^program coordinator taught a primary class, 
'using the individualized approach. To do 
this he concentrated on his teaching during 
the day and did his administrative work at 
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nights In addition to teaching, he launched 
an extensive effort to inform his teachers 
and the ;community about the new approach. He 
held monthly inservice meetings with his 
teachers and encouraged theqi to observe the 
demonstration classes. He ^rought school 
board members to the clas^ses to show them 
that. the children were learning and that 
"there was no chaos." He ^poke extensively 
to parent and community groups, show'ing slides 
of his demonstration classroom. 

Ev^u advisors who do excellent w<^rk with 
their primary client Rroup but fail to build 
a bi|oader network of support usually' don' t * 
succeed in the- long run > 

Lo0k at Youjgelf — Are You 
B-qilcigig.a Broad Base of Support? 

We 'have already included several exercises 
d^^igned to help you analyze the school 
community as a human system and to think * 
aliput how you can build a resource network 'to' 
support your work. These appear on pages '31, 
S7i and 69. We recommend^ that you review 
these exercises, to see how effective you are 
in building a critical mass, of support, both 
among your primary clients and among the 
broader constellation of people who have a 
stake in the school. . 



ENCOURAGriSrG lOTnATIVE 
skill DEVELOSVEEISIT 

A constant concern of experienced assistance 
groups'is the desire to provide assistance in 
. such a way that they en^our'age independejit 
initiative and discourage dependency. 

Encouragiiig Independent Action 

From J:he beginning , as we mentioned earlier 
(pages 117 and US), you have *to build clear . 
client responsibilities into your agreement 
to- provide help . You have to emphasize that 
your da^>acity is limited — that clients must 
do most things* for themselves. This somer 
times involves conf rentations- with-c4-ient>. * 
' in which you 'r efuse to do' thinfes that-Vou 
believ.e clients can do for themselves . A 
parent advisor for AFR/M described how this 
tension grew up in one midwestern city: 

^4 At first, Mrs. Latham, the-^neW head of the 
parents* group, would come to me and say, 
'I Ijav^ a problem,, and I can't deal witji * 
it. You'r^e supposed to tell me what to do. 
What kind of a consultant are you?' And I 
would usually say, 'You htave to "decide^ 
yourself Vhat to do.' She used to hate me, 
^nd say^-i'^w^ lazy and wouldn't help hgr 
out. Now shij^ sees^^t was part of her 
development *aVa leader to make her own 
decisions. ; 
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Emphasizing Skill Development 

Encouraging independence means building client 
skills . Advisors teach principals how to run a 
meeting to get teachers involved. They help 
teachers master the skills needed to diagnose a 
child's reading probj^^ts or to keep several 
groups of children working on different projects 
at the same time. They teach parents how to 
observe in the classroom, interview the princi- 
pal and get down to the facts, carry out a 
house-to-house parent survey. 

Effective advisors have quite consciously 
analv:&ed the skills that their clients need to 
improve the schools. Effective advisors are 
always talking about how these skills can be 
- taught r~for mall v or ittf or mally . Ineff e ctiv e 
advisors don't focus on this skill-building 
question. They drift into doing things for 
their clients, leaving them with no 'new skills. 

Some skills you want to teach will be specific 
to your own school improvement strategy. But we 
have found others that sefem important for any 
client group seeking to bring about chianges in 
its local schools. 



^^^^ycle of Analysis and Action 



Clients, also need to learn to carry out the 
cycle of analysis and action that is such. an 
important^ element in an assistance group's own 
effectiveness. For example, /I/D/E/A/ helped 
teachers master a process for diagnosing a 
student's learning level ^nd style, designing an 
appropriate learning experience , carrying it 
out, and then assessing the results. 

Clients Become Trainers • : 

Another important skill for clients to master is 
to introduce others to the^^istance group's 
ideas — to train others jtn^xxrn to become open 
classroom teachers, parent activists, or meeting 
--fa^ cilita tors . In Flints, ^i^hd^au,--foir4:n^taTtcei^^ 
several of the parents bec\me as adept at parent 
training as AFRAM's original national consultants. 

Training one's peers not only increases the num- 
ber o^ involved clients; it also makes an -experi- 
enced parent or teacher m6re sharply aware of the 
change process developed by the assistance group, 
and fiSrther increases the trainer's commitment. 



Client Mapping Skills 



Clients need to learn skills for piapping the 
local school community and the agencies that 
affect it, just as advisors 3o. For example, — 
AFHAM trained parents to understand the set-up 
of their local school system and the place of 
the Follow-Through program within its adminis- 
trative structure. 



Look at Yourself t~ How Much Do 
You Encourage Skill Development 
and Independent Initiative? , 



How consciously do you focus on increasing your 
clietits* skills and independence? This exercise 
ask'S you to reflect on what skills you are trying 
to teach and the pressures involved in that effort. 
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1. BtainsfcoTO a list of* th6 skills that you are 
^trying, to he:lp your ^clients acquire* Then 
review the %xst and indicate three ^t)r four 
of them that you^f^l are most important. 

2i", Tl^Ateaboufc the ways, by formal ratid . informal' 
taea^is,, thatv-yo^u try to help clients acqdire 
these skills. Are there ways that you could 
c putvinore emphasis on them?, 



3. Identify some touchy situations in your past 
assistance w6rk in which yout desire to 
teach skills or encourage ^adependeRce has 
run into resistance from your clients.- : 
a. , How did you handle th^^se conflicts' at 

the time? - ^ , ^ :^ 

bv How wouW you handle them differently i^ ^ 
, you faced them again? r' . . 



SKILLS YOU WANT TO TEACH 



PRINCIPAL- CAM 

APMIM^STJ^ATIV/^ 
. TASKS TO OTUEKS. 



HOW YOU TEACH THEM 



I. -PR.IMCIPAU HAitJTAiMS L06 OP MovV M^'/s, 

Assesses lo^ irviDiviDUAU-V AMD pr£Pares 

^ - PKtNOPAL CSlSCUSSlOfvl (xROUP HEARS t^EPOR 
6rl^0UP EXPERTISE A^iC) PEER PRESSURE- 
- iMDlVlOUAL- ADVISOI^S MEET WITH PRiMCl 

'^EviEvy Their 't>EUE^ATiOfNi plam" with THe^A aMI> comment 

OM Hew IT IS BElM6r CARRIED OUT. 




ATIOM PLAM," 
UDGr AnIALYSIS. 

AT SCHOOLS. 



Z. PR-lMClPAU CAfvi Z. - 

PROVlOE COH^^TKUC- 
TlVE Ci^lTlClSK TO 
TEACHERS, ABOUT 

TwaR. l^s^STKac- \X 



TioNAL STRATEQV 



PRIMQFAL^ DEVELOPS PERSOI^AU PLAfJ FOR ASS U f?.t Nl<T 
COKlTlMUlTY IM t2EAD>lM^ l«aSTRUCTloM FROlA CLASSR.C>O^A 
TO CuA5SRC>OM. ^ ^ 

PKlMaPAL. OBSERVES V/IDEOTAPe WE" PKEPAREl^ OF 
TEACMEI^ STAFF C>gVEUOPMEMT iVOf^CSHOPS: 
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BUILDpSIG A STRONG 
COMlVOrkEOTTO A VISION 

Good assistance is not just teaching new 
skills and knowledge, the most significant 
changes we observed took place when advisors 
also helped clients embrace a different 
vision of what schoof% could be^ and how they 
could make that vision a reality ^ 

■Advisors from Creative Teaching Workshop 
brought about the greatest change in a school 
if the principal and a core group of teachers 
developed a strong commitment to CTW's basic . 
ideas about how children" learn. 

/^FRAM used potent moral arguments about the \ 
importance of parents protecting their chil- 
dren to break down the notion that only 
professionals know what's best and to get 
parents to see their own responsibilities 
toward schools in a new way: 

44Parents are the first teachers. Parents 
^have a vested interest in the entire future 
of tljeir children and >n6t just until— the^ 
current semester ends.^* Most educators use 
the cfJildren as a weapon ^o control * , 
parental actions. Educators do nojt really, 
view themselves as a guardian of children, 
but* rather as guardians of tlhe schools. 

Emotioi^al Breakth|p];tgh 

Many advisors described for us soi?ie crucial 
points at which^ they broke through with 



clients on an emotional level and deepened 
clients ' commitment to the assistance group *s 
vision of vhat education could be. /I/D/E/A/ 
trained its prospective local advisors 
through a two-week experience that included 
direct work with children. *'At the end of 
the two weeks," an /I/D/E/A/ staff member 
itold us, "everyone is*usually in tears. Most 
people say it is one of the most significant 
experiences of their lives." 

Creative Teaching Workshop believed that one 
key way to break through with educators was 
to encourage them to let down their defenses 
and experiment with balance beams, paint, and 
clay. One advisor describes the changes in a 
group of New York City school principals when 
the principals stopped discussing administra- 
tive problems around a table and, reluctant- 
ly, moved to the art workshop in the teachers 
center: 

44it was critical when we got them out of 
^trieir coats and ties. When we got them to 
the potters' wheel. When their dirty hands 
were touching mine on the wheel, I felt I 
had really made contact with them for the 
first time.^^ 



' Internalizing a Standard 



The emotional connection that clients make 



w,ith an assistance gtoup's 
•when clients internalize a 



ideas is revealed 
s tand ard for what 



V . ' ' 

It means to c arry out the ^.roup's approach 
effectively . In schools where Individually 
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Guided Education was being seriously carried- 
out, for example, we frequently .heard 
teachers aslc,^"Am I, a good tCE teacher?" 
Among parents, wko <WQ^r^ J^§ljp4j!^by AFRAM, we 
heard parents wonder "What v/oui^'TPres^jn ^6 ^ 
in this situation?'** - - - 



Part of a Movement . ' • , 

'Strengthening, the ^mptioilal bond between 
clients and an effective assistance group is 
the feelina that clients are part -of a l arger 
social tnove n ient — that Xhey are n ot a Lone - 
/L/I^JEAA^ 4)ui^fc- fc4i-i-s-- group fee-ling in several 
ways: they encouraged sharing among local 
leagues of IGE schools, and held regional and 
national conferences for educators committed 
to IGE. AFRA>I created this spirit by encour- 
aging national political .action on th^ part 
of parents and by holding its annual Family 
Conference. -About the Family Conference,^ , 
AFRAM 's Preston Wilcox remarked: 

44At first we filled up the ^conferences with 
a lot of wotkshops," but we found that the 
most • important' parts came whe,n people just 
got together and talked informally and 
reaffirmed ,the love that they had for each 
other. 
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Look at Yourself — 

How Do People Develop a Commitment 
to Your Vision of Better Schools? , 

How can you develop a^ str'ong commitment among' 
your clients to your vision of how the 
schools can be improved? This exercise h^;lps 
you look at your past experience to su gfliE t 
some ideas. Ww 
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Ask iiidividueLj .advisors ta list and' brief ly , 2, Of course/ one cannot simply toanufacture 



describe §ome Specific events througl> which 
c^lients weife drawn closer to your gr:oup's 
ideas^ about- improving the Schools,. 



such situations. through deliberate planning. 
But are. there sorae^lessons. oi: iinpiicatioiji - 
for your work that you can draw frota these^,^ 
past experiences? ^-^"^ 



- -XBPCAB^ SEMSeD TME NiEHlO TO SETT AWAY 

AhiD J^efMlMvC tMjM^S after TVn/0 IvaoMTWS 
OF OPERATI Nl6r THE AUTEf^MATlv/E P^O^^RAM. 

- -TEAO-lEl^ MEEDS ASSESSMEhJT SEFOREHAMb 

SU^F/^CEO MAJOl^ COMCBRMS ^ WM<a4 Ia/^^^ 
hAAKLlNl^- bEOSl^NJS PR oDUCTlVELy (fJ 
KEETiM^^, ^iVCM TME MEED To BALAnICE 

PARTIS PATIO nI" WITM the meed TO 
(5Er TWInI&S liONlEj COMFUCTS isJ 
R.EUATIONS WITM TME TRADiTi ON AU 
SCHOOL. THAT TMREATGN AUTeRMAT/VE 
'% . PK06rRAM'^ eXlSTETMCe:. 



( 

SESSION OM ^ejT/M^ To KMOW OTHER STAFF 
AS PEOPLE — WEMT well. ^ 
^A^KEEMENT , OM AC^eMbA foR REST Of 

u/Ee<6MD ANi> sPeariCALLV what 

WAMT TO ACr0HPU6l4. 

-vioeoTApe OF Portions. OF l/^t - 
' - t>i^ajssioM OF CONTRAST BCrvveeM 

"CHAR.AcrER.lSnCS OF EFFeCTlVe KEETINJ^' 
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PUZZLE SECTION 7 

Kaising' Funds 



TATe asked the founder of one assistance 
VV group how fund raising had affected the 
development of her organization: 

Well, I've thought about this a lot and I 
would say in at least three big ways. 

"First, it drains away the time of the" 
leadership. I had hoped to work directly 
in the schools and to supervise our teaclf^er 
advisors closely, but I found that the 
process of raising funds kept pulling me 
. away. We concluded early that almost all 
\ our money came to us from people in founda- 
tions and the government that we cultivated 
personally; we've never gotten a penny by 
jiist submitting a proposal blind. So this 
means finding out who knows who, going to 
meet people, sizing them up. Then there is 
the time fo*^*writing proposals, usually on 
short notice. My staff is always angry 
because I keep disappearing to raise money. 

"Second, there are the ups and downs in 
staffing. We started with four people on 
our first grant from the state. Then we 
got a big federal contract and all of a 
sudden we had to hire ten new staff members 
by yesterday and set up^ two branch offices^ 
Now, with the contract almost over, people 



are anxious about their jobs. The question 
for many has become, 'How can we maintain a 
staff of thirteen^' dnd I 'm afraid we're 
losing sight of our original, purpose. We 
may drop back to three now. It's either 
'feast or famine. 

"Third, ^fashipns change among fund^rs. 
None of them wants to face the need for our 
groups to work with the same schools for 
five years. We have to come up with a new 
wrinkle to appeal to funders. We either 
have to chang^ ouf focus — from working 
with teaciiers, for instance, to working 
with principals — of we have to promise to 
reach twice as many teachers in half the 
time.J^ *^ 

These are typical frustrations in raising 
funds for an assistance group. It takes five 
to seven years to develop and test a compre- 
^ hensive school improvement strategy. 
Sustained funding for this lang is vexy 
difficult ^o obtain. 

But some groups are substantial ly^^^more 
successful in fund raising than others. Rate 
yourself on the critical tasks that go into 
effective fund raising.. 
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regular The assistance group devotes regular 
emphasis energy to .analyzing possibilities 
for funding and to cultivating 
relationships with flinders. (#7-1) 

diversify The assistance group works persis- 
sources tently to diversify its funding 
sources • (#7-2) 



writing^ The assistance group develops tech- 
skills nical skills in writing proposals 
and reports for funders. (#7-3) 

adjusting The assistance group convinces 

to funders that their assistance work 
f under merits support in light of the 
priorities funders V goals and priorities, while 
maintaining the basic thrust of the 
assistance group's program. (#7-4) 

realistic The assistance group prepares 
commitments realistic plans and . timetables in 

applying for funds. They seek funds 
proportional to the projects they 
agree to^ undertake, or renegotiate 
commitmenjis to bring. them in line 
with available funds. (#7-5) 

pressing for The assistance group presses for 
long-term long^^term* rather thati short-term 
funding funding. (#7-6) 

using The assistance group plans the ends 
natXrral^ , of ^funciin^ cycles ^ to cpin'c*de with 
bench marks natural bench marks in the group^s 
work. (#7-7) * . 



not at all exactly . ^^fii 



what 


you do 






what 


you do 


-3 


4 


-1 


+1 

) 


+2 


+3 

- 


-3 


-2 . 


-1 


+1 


+2 


+3 


-3 


-2 


-1. 


+1 


+2 


. +3 


-3 


-2 


-1 


+ 1 

1,'' 


+2 


.,+3 


-3 




-2 


-1 


+ 1 


+2 


+3 



-3 ■ -2 -1 +1+2 +3f 

2 3-0 



^funders* The assistance group develops 



shifting 
expectations 



documenting 
assi stance 
work 



initial 
funds for 
about three 
years 



methods for dealing with funders' 
changing expectations that minimize 
demands on time and energy for the 
assistance group staff. (i-'7-8) 

The assistance group documents its 
work to establish what services they 
have provided and what effects their 
work has Ji^d. (#7-9) 

The assistance group obtains suffi- 
cient funds for about three years to 
allow an initial period of strategy 
development through direct work with 
•clients. (#7-10) 



funds for an The assistance gfov\g^ obj,^ins funding 
additional for an additional piriocl'^Sf about 
three years three years to further refine its 
strategy through assistance to 
cUents. (#7-11) 



For :I)'isctit-ssion ^ ^ 7;^ 

H^lhy did^tnaividuals rate^^^thq , group as they did 

Do- you afgree. that these^'g^^eicul tasks are 
Ariticaf t;o oir do you 

»^.^tbigH our ohser^ak^^^xe Aisguided or 
inappropriate for -you? :^ ; 



not at all 
what you do 






vjhat 


exa<itly - 
you do 
. ft 


^ \ 


-3 -2 

-3 -2 ^ 


-1 


+1 


+2 


+3 








+1 


+2 


+3 


^ ^ • i'" 


-3 -2 


-1 


+1 

t 


+2 


+3 




-3 . -2 " 


-1 


+1 


+2 


+3 


- -> 



■ lldentify critical tasTcs that ^r.e Hdth xmporitant. r ; ~ 
to y^ou jind oil wKicti' ypuOare doing./i j^ood. 1db > ^ y^; ' 

- What factors ^account for your .^f fec^iveness? 

■ Identify criticail task^ that fte both impor^tant 

^^to jou and on wh.i^ you are doing ^^ po6r,^ , oW^ ^ ; 
What factors account for your prdblema am^^ * 
(i^hese , talUa .mprb;;Qf4^ 
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]Vl|)RE ABOUT SELEi 

Moionting a Sustained 
Fund-Baising Effort i 

Like maxiagement, fund raising is a section of 
the puzzle that is frequeVitly neglected until a 
crisis puts the group^s future 'in doubt. 

Groups who are -ineffective in fund raising do it 
haphazardly. Effective groups devote rej^ular 
energy and staff time to exploring possibilities^ 
for funding. ' They review potential funding / 
sources systematically, using information froa 
s't^c^ fund-raising manuals as. Program Planning ! 
and Proposal Writing by Norton J»'Kiritz. (Tljis 
manual and other fund-raising resources are 
.available from The Grantsmanship Center, 103 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Ca. 90015») 
They master the mechanics of writing ^ clear 
logical proposal, and develop procedures for 
preparing proposal needs statements, budgets 
and all the other documentation needed to 
support a request for funds. 

Perhaps most important, they work constantly 
cultivate personal relationships with fundets . 
•In, almost all instances where funding was 
obtained (even in supppsedly neutral grant and 
contract cqmpe titions) , there was some personal, 
contact and relationship between the assistance 
group and the funding agency. 

Diversify Sources 

Anotheraspej::-t of successful fund-raising is a 
. persistent effort to diversify funding sources ♦ 
If an effective group obtains funding for a yeat 
or two, th^m^use this period to explore other 
funding sources, rather than taking their 
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i 

'Jyemporary success as a sign they can relax. As 
one successful fund raiser said, "The harder 
we >iork, the luckier we get." 

Negotiating Realistic 
CkDminitments with Funders 

"^^*W€^found that Tess effective groups tend to 
accepl i>i5ri'0us*^limitations imposed by funders * 
withput question. They agree to unrealistic 
commitments, s^hort funding periods, and dead- 
lines that make no sense for their work. They 
go along when funders shift cpncerns in the 

^ middle of a projects 

Of course, thfe ideas and priorities of funders 
create constraints on your group that cannot be 
ignored. "^However, we found that it is, worth 
pressing funders about these constraints. Often 
when you do^^ you find that funders are open to 
adjusting their procedures and do not have 
. strong reasons for them. It is worth the strug- 
gle to make realistic plans arid timetables in 
applying for fynds, to press for long-ter m 
rather than shorfterm funding » and to plan the 
ends of funding cycles to coincide with natural 
bench marks in your work. 

Look at Yourself — How Can 
Your Fund Raising,Be Improved? 

In this exercise, we ask you to prepare a 
.chronology of your funding ^.nd use it to reflect 
on how well you incorporate the tasks that we 
found critical, into your own fund raising. 



I J,, Have .the person .mQ.st J^owledgeftble abojut 
. youy fwd -jrai^sing ^^^^ like the 

one beXpy;, iTX^icafcing the;;^^^ of major 

J_ ey|hfc^^^^ iunding. . 

tI^ii.o|^^^ 

^ probieB tbingS'^Srent veil* 

1. In a group 'meeting^ ask this person to^ 
. ^ ixpiaiu iia^^^^ and issues in your 

' funii-^raisin^; history using the chart. 



3* Use the Rate Yourself exer cise "at' the begin-^ 
ning of this sejdtion to ev^luatie your past^- 
fund-raising activities and pinpoint, 
strengths and weaknesses. : .k 



4. Decide on two or three specific ^J^^&p^; y oU; \ /-^^ ^^^^^^^ 
can take to improye your f uttd-?raifei^j|: : J"^'^ r^T 
efforts and make plans to' cartiy them' out.. lA .V 
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PUZZLE SECTION 1: 

FORMING THE ASSISTANCE GROUP 

(rate yourself on page Al) 

I-l, initial strategy provides focus * 
I— 2, strong leadership ' , 
1-3. ^core staff 

1-4.. initial funds for about three years 
l-5,» initial clients 
l-6v resource network 

^ 

PUZZLE SECTION 2: • 

LEADING AND MANAGING THE ASSISTANCE GROUP 
(rate yourseif on' page 48) 



2-1, 

2-^; 

2-3: 

2-41 

2-5 • 

2-i5, 

2-7 

2-8, 

2-9,. 

2-10, 
2-11, 
2-i2, 
2-13, 
2-14, 
2-15, 
2-16, 
2rl7, 
2-18, 
2--19. 



strong leadership 
management skills 
"wojk te^Ss^vith s"killed leaders 
\baldn6ing coordination and independence 
headquarters versus field staff 
work team size 
clarifying jobs 
work overload 

dividing responsib^ility for 
. decision making 
creative- decision-making ^techniques 
selecting staff 
training staff 

monitoring and supervising work 
group commitment 
internal communication 
resource network 
geography problems 
.changes in staff ^ize 

'technical skills . ' 



2-20, routine administrative and 

clerical work 
2-21, increasing administrative support 
2-22, clear personnel policies 



PUZZLE SECTION 3: 

REFINING A SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT STRATEGY 
(rate yourself on page 74) 

3-1, focus on refining a strategy 

3-2. cycle of assistance and analysis 

3-3. initial period of direct assistance 

3-4. conscious shared strategy 

3"-5. second period of direct assistance 

3-6. leadership interprets strategy 

3-7 . human systems perspective 

3-8. central aspects of human systems 

3-9.. focused strategy % 

3-10. schoolVprincipal is key 

3-11. insiders or outsiders 

3-12. adjusting to local 'situations 

3-13. clear language for key ideas 

3-14, flexible materials 



PUZZLE SECTION 4: 

DEVELOPING THE ADVISOR'S ROLE 

(rate yourself on page 98). 

4-1. defining the advisor's job 

4-2. advisor's style 

4-3. personal relationships with clients 

4-4. hiring advisors 

4-5 . training'vadvisors 

4-6. -avoiding advisor isolation. ; 



PUZZLE SECTION 5: 

bUILDING RjELATIONSHIPS WITH CLIENTS . 
(rate yourself on page 110) 

5-1 • taking key people and groups into account 

5-2, understanding local history 

5-3, shaping Initial meetings 

5-4. building credibility and trust 

5-5. nature and limits of help 

5-6. needs assessment 

5-7. match with client's situation 

5-8. agreements on mutual respopsibilities 



PUZZLE SECTION 6 : 

PRpVIDING ASSISTANCE 

(ra^ yourself on page 125) 

6-1. 
6-2. 
6-3. 
6-4. 
6-5. 
6-6. 
6-7. 
6-8. 
6-9. 



blending five assistance methods 
doing things for clients 
blending process skills with substance 
concrete help 

critical %ias§ among clients 
broad network of support 
encouraging independentXaction 
emphasizing skill de velop ment 
broadening client group leadership 
6-10. client mapping skills 
6-lK_cycle of analysis and action 
6-12. clients become trainers 
6-13* making clients conscious of progress 
6-14. building a vision 
6-15. internalizing a standard 
6-16. part .of .a. movement 
6-17 ♦ emotional breakthrough 
6-18. collaboration among client groups 
6-19. long-term advisory help 
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PUZZLE SECTION 7: 

RAIS.ING FUNDS • 

(rate yourself on page 144) 



7-1. 

7-2. 

7-3. 

7-4. 

7-5. 

7-6^ 

7-7. 

7-8. 

7-9. 

7-10. 

7-11. 
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regular emphasis 
diversify sources 
writing skills 

adjusting to funder priorities 
realistic commitments 
pressing for Jong-term funding 
using natural bench 'marks 
f unders * shifting expectations 
documenting assistance work 
initial funds for about three years 
funds for an additional three years 
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We hope that assistance groups across the 
country can profit from our analysis of the 
experiences of some of their predecessors.* 
If you do, the four years of effort that went 
into this stiidy will be justified. 

Many people conttibuted to this effort, 
including the leadership and cpntact people 
from tiie assistance groups participating in 
the research. They include Doris Beasley, 
Jim Wilkes^ and Preston Wilcox of AFRAM 
Associates; Tom Wilson of ienter for New 
Schools; Rosemary Ralph and Floyd Page of 
Experiential Systems, Inc. /Creative Teaching 
Workshop; Jon Paden, Chuck Willis, John 
Bahner, and Samuel Sava of /i/D/E/A/; Carplyn 
Hunter, Jane Arends, and Rowan Stutz of Rural 
Education Progtam; arid Lorraine Montenegro, 
Mattie Faulk, Richard Aguire, and Evelina 
Antonetty of Vnited Bronx Parents. These 
people, along with several hundred of the-ir 
colleagues arid clients, gave freely from 
their scarce time and were uniformly open and 
self-critical in responding to our questions. 

The orijginal . research team was talented and' 
dedicated in puttingtogether the design, 
data collection, data analysis, and write-up 
for the project. Members of the research 
team, directed by Donald Moore, included 
Emile Schepers, Manford Hojmes, Kathy Blair, 
Carol Taylor, Rachel kosen DeGolia, and Paul 
Shane^ The research was carried out under 
the auspices of Center for New Schools, . 
Chicago,^^IlIinoi6> The ideas of our collea-' 
gue Stephen Wilson ^xerted a major influence 
on the design of the study. 
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The principal writer for this handbook was 
Donald Moore. Kathy Blair developed the 
handbook's design and also contributed to its 
substance. Carol Taylor played an important 
role in planning and carrying out the book's 
design. Jean Nev7Comer did the handwritten 
parts of the exercises. Mary O'Connell 
edited. the text. Sylvia Smith and Carol 
Robinson expertly typed the text in its 
complex format. 

Several people commented extensively on an 
initial draft of the handbook. We appreciate 
the thoughtful comments of Edward Glaser, 
Beverly Taylor, Earl Durham,* Frederick 
Mulhauser, Marjorie Martus, and Robert 
McCamant .. 

One earlier publication was a particularly 
useful source of ideas for the handbook: 
Mapping New Schools by Beverly Loy Taylor 
(New York: Center for Policy Research, 
1978). The exercises on pages 22, 31, 33, 
56, 87, and 92," as well as the map-making 
metaphor (see pages 84 to 86), were adapted 
from this book. ' 

The original research wa& supported by a 
grant from the National Institute of Educa- 
tion entitled "Assistance Strategies of Six 
Groups That Facilitate Educational Change at 
the School/Community Level" (NIE Grant Number 
NIE-6-7 4-0052) . The resulting report can be, 
locafl^d in the ERIC system (ED #140395). The 
hJKidbo'ok preparation was supported by another 
NI&.,,Grant (NIE-G-7 8-0056 ) . Points of view or 
opinions stated do' 'not necessarily represent 
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the official National Institute of Education 
policy or position. 



We wish to express special thanks to our 
Project Officer Frederick Mulhauser and his* 
thoughtful colleagues in the program on 
Educational Policy *and Organization at the 
National Institute of Education. We a^ppre- 
ciate his understanding, support, and 
constructive advice. 

Once again, we hope that the collective 
efforts of s8 many who have contributed to 
this project can be madi useful in achieving 
the goal to which all those studied devote so 
much energy — improving the quality of 
school experiences for children. 



